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A Harvard Student in Paris. 
SES 
HOW “YOUNG AMERICA” SAW THE SIGHTS. 


{Correspondence of the Commonicealth.| 
PART II. 
Paris, , 1871. 

To proceed with our wanderings ‘round 
town.” 

The Jardin des Plants was closed. I pre- 
sume the Parisians ate the inhabitants thereof 
about all up when they were besieged. I’m 
sure some of our steaks taste very queer. Pere 
la Chaise disgusted me intensely. To see a 
tomb filled with those horribly-yellow wreaths, 
with mottoes worked in black, crucifixes, and 
other emblems of Catholicism, didn’t edify me. 
I returned to the gate to await the return of the 
fellows. In the afternoon we went.to a swim- 
ming-school on the Seine, of which there are a 
great many for both sexes. To see the laun- 
dresses wash a fellow’s linen makes one shiver. 
My colored shirts returned almost white. We 
loafed around the Champs d’Elysées in the eve- 
ning, and went to the Cirque Impéatrice. The 
building is quite nice for a circus, but the per- 
formance was ‘‘weak.” 

Tuesday we went to the Louvre, Palais de 
Luxembourg, Hotel des Invalides and Notre 
Dame. We saw but little of the Louvre, as the 
greater part of the contents were packed away, 
to save them from the mob. Workmen were 





a, engaged in repairing the Louvre, to which but 
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little damage seems to have been done. The 
Tuileries suffered much more at the hands of 
the Communists. The beautiful garden has lost 
its fine shrubbery, the ground is bare and much 
cut up by artillery. That portion of the palace 
facing towards the Arc de Triomphe has little 
left but the blackened walls. The Hotel des 
Invalides was also closed to visitors. I left the 
others at Notre Dame and started homewards. 
I hailed every fiacre I saw, but none would take 
These cabmen are very independent now 
that Paris is in an unsettled state. They work 
just enough to pay expenses. Half of them will 
not take you up unless you are going their way. 
I finally came across one going towards my des- 
tination, and, after asking me a great many 
questions, he told me to jumpin. I knew that 
he would ask for more if I gave him his regular 
fare, so I determined to give him, at first, only 
half of it. I made up my French for him 
while riding along. I experienced no further 
trouble in getting home except being pretty 
well shaken up by a collision with one of those 
My little plot as to the 
cocher worked to acharm. My French came in 
all right, and I didn’t get ‘*stuck.” 

Atter dinner we drove in the Bois de Boulogne. 
The devastation was not nearly as great as the 
newspapers reported. The trees were cut down 
to a short distance from the walls to prevent the 
Prussians approaching under their cover. There 
were a great many out, although the revolution 
has driven most of the noblesse away. After 
we returned Will and Ned went to the opera, 
and I attempted to play the agreeable to the 
daughter of mine host. Thus I experienced 
the peculiarity of French customs: 

Finding the conversation rather slow, as she 
knew not the first word of English, and my 
French is rather limited, I invited her to walk 
the Boulevard and have an ice. She 
asked permission of her mother, and there was 
a dead pause in the before-animated conversa- 


mec. 


ponderous coaches. 


down 


tion. There were four or five ladies in the 
room. Immediately I saw that I had put my 
foot in it. I remembered, too late, that young 


ladies are not allowed to walk out with young 
gentlemen, asin America. I tried hard to back 
out of my fix, but I dare say her mamma 
thought that I was pressing her; at any rate she 
finally gave her consent. While putting on 
my boots I heard quite a bustle down stairs, 
and, on descending, found them all ready to ac- 
company me. ‘There were her mamma, her lit- 
tle sister, a cousin, and two old hags who had 
dropped in for a chat. As I couldn't see any 
servants about I was fain to start off without 
making the invitation more general. Instead 
of a pleasant féte-a-téte with one young lady, 1 
had to treat half-a-dozen. I didn’t ask her out 
again; once was enough. 

Wednesday morning we went out ‘to Ver- 
During the ride thither we saw much 
devastation. Some parts of Paris, especially 
in the neighborhood of the Place de la Bastile, 
showed many marks of the conflict. Outside 
the walls, going to Versailles, houses were shat- 
tered by bombs, and nearly everything seemed 
to be in ruins. Versailles was full of soldiers. 
As the deputies were sitting, we could not see 
the pictures. At the gate we engaged a guide 
and carriage in order to economize time as much 
We went first to the Plain of Sa- 
tory, where the Communists were executed; 
here a great many soldiers are encamped. All 
the officers we met saluted Bill's uniform. We 
found that it procured us admittance to a great 
many places closed to visitors. The Commun- 
ist’soldiers are mixed up with the government 
forces, and, to prevent any conspiracy, detach- 
ments are marched to and from Paris every day. 


sailles. 


as possible. 


Thus no opportunity for a general movement is 
possible. After driving through the beautiful 
gardens, now filled with soldiers, we visited the 
Grand Trianon. Here are kept the state car- 
that of Napoleon III. seems to be the 
Also a great many relics ot 
The Petit Trianon, the 
favorite resort of Marie Antoinette, is rich in 
interesting souvenirs of that most unfortunate 
I played **Mort and Chandon” on her 
piano; the piano and the playing made music 
fully equal to that produced by a penny trumpet. 
It took pretty much all day to see half of Ver- 


riages : 
-Most magnificent. 
the Great Napoleon. 


queen. 


sailles. 

We went, after dinner, to one of the numerous 
Cates Chantant in the Champs d’Elysées. No 
admission-fee is required, but you are expected 
to order something, for which you are charged a 
very good price. In front of a great many 
small tables is a building, one entire side of 
A stage is about level 
with the heads of the audience. Elevated seats 
run around the stage in the form of a semi-cir- 
cle. Upon these are seated a number of young 
ladies, some in evening dresses, and some in 
tights. While smoking and eating you listen 
to very poorsinging. They have also gentlemen 
singers who come on from time to time and sing 
comic songs, some a little pointed. The audi- 
ence is in the open air, and the whole thing is 
surrounded by shrubbery. One can hear the 
singing very well from the promenade, and 
night after night the wretched-looking soldiers 
hover around to listen. TI suppose that the poor 
devils haven't a sou to spend. 

Thursday evening we visited the Closerie des 
Lilas. This is the resort of the students and 
grisettes. It is a very large hall on the ground 
floor, and the entertainment is after the style of 
the Mabille, only more of it. No ceremony is 


which opens upwards. 


required, no necessity of removing your hat, or 
anything of that sort. Of course the inevit- 
able garden is attached. These girls seein to 
dance life away. Go to the Mabille, Closerie, 
or Chateau Rouge, and you see the same faces. 
English is a language often heard in these places. 
Our last day in Paris was a general ‘‘loaf.” 
We strolled in the Palais Royal in the morning. 
This is a continuous block of buildings in the 
form of a hollow square. There are entrances 
at each corner, arched passages; we passed it 
more than once, and finally stumbled into it by 
accident. The interior of the square forms 
quite a large garden. It is a resort for nurses 
with their charges, and old gentlemen who like 
to read the paper of a nice day in the open air. 
The Palais Royal is a great place for jewelry- 
stores and restaurants; of the latter some are 
famous. Most of the shops are the smallest 
imaginable, say a four-foot window and a very 
narrow doorway. There is hardly room enough 
inside for two customers andthe attendant. As 
in most French stores, all the stock is in the 
window. Some of the shops have the sign 
“Imitation.” The government looks sharp af- 
ter swindlers; so you are pretty certain of the 
quality of your purchases in the jewelry line. 
The ‘‘Imitation” shops make as good a show as 
those dealing in the real thing. The shopkeep- 
ers spend their spare time in front of their shops. 
The Palais is a convenient place to appoint for 
a meeting. It is well frequented by strangers. 
Bill perpetrated another of his ‘‘sells” upon 
us in the afternoon. He somehow got hold of 
the idea that there was a Prussian encampment 
at Enchien, a few miles from Paris. So we 
went out there, and had a hot and dusty tramp 
through a very pretty neighborhood. We saw 
one Prussian. 
We left Paris for Cologne Friday night. At 
the depot we had a little experience with French 
cabmen. Ours was not satisfied, of course, 
with his fare, and attempted to bully us into 
paying him more. In trying to get back some 
of the luggage he got rapped across the fingers. 
Then he was furious, and attempted to drag Bill 
out of the depot. A crowd collected around us, 
and ‘‘cabby,” no one interfering in his behalf, 
went off after a gendarme. We didn’t wait for 
him to come back. 
Will probably write again from Munich or 
Vienna. F. 


Starlight. 
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‘At evening-time it shall be light.” 

In this wild, wintry wood, 
My couch a stone, 

How deep the solitude! 
I am alone! 

Dead leaves the frost-winds curl, 
Shattered and gray, 

Cold and crisp; haw they whirl 
Like hopes—away. 

Musing on life, I lift 
Heav’nward my eyes, 

See through a golden rift 
Glowing, the skies. 

Sunlight my heart had left. 
Now, from afar, 

Smiles through the rocky cleft 
Eventide's star. 

How fast the shadows fly! 
Love had not gone! 

Angels are sweeping by, 


I'm not alone. 
S. D. Rossrns. 





Political and Anti-Slavery Reminis- 
cences of Dorchester. 


oe 


BY A CITIZEN OF THAT DISTRICT. 


About the year 1840 the Whig party of Dor- 
chester was very strong in numbers, influence 
and wealth, and, to appearance, would be mas- 
ter of the situation for at least a quarter of a 
century. But its days were numbered, as will 
be seen in the sequel. 

In April, 1835, an Anti-Slavery society was 
organized in that town. Dr. Samuel Mulliken, 
a respectable physician, was elected president, 
and an address was delivered on the occasion 
hy the late Rev. Samuel J. May. This society 
did much to spread information about slavery 
ind educate the people for comingevents. The 
aext fall a meeting was called by women to form 
i ladies’ anti-slavery society. A goodly number 
was present for that purpose. A somewhat dis- 
tinguished lady, wife of a wealthy clergyman of 
the town, went to the meeting, and her influence 
prevented the organization of a society at that 
time. Another meeting was called a few weeks 
after, and a society formed. 

A committee was at once chosen to select and 
circulate for signatures a number of petitions to 
Congress and the State Legislature relating to 
slavery ; among them was one asking the Legis- 
lature to abolish all laws in Massachusetts that 
made a distinction on account of color. When 
this petition was presented it caused much ex- 
citement in Dorchester, for the principal, if not 
the only, law of this kind that remained on the 
statute-book was one forbidding the intermar- 
riage of white persons with negroes, mulattoes 
or Indians, and clergymen were forbidden to 
solemnize any such marriages by a severe pen- 
ilty. Persons inquired of their wives, daugh- 
ters or sisters if they had signed a petition to 
illow whites and blacks to intermarry, and some 
of them honestly replied that they were not 
aware of signing such a petition, and, by mis- 
take, some of the petitions had names on them 
twice. This increased the excitement. The 
late Miss Sarah Baker,* who had been active in 
obtaining names tothe petition, was accused of 
forging names. A committee of investigation. 
with power to send for persons and papers, was 
appointed by the Legislature. Several ladies of 
Dorchester were summoned to appear before 
this committee, and put to considerable trouble 
and inconvenience. They appeared to explain 
things to the satisfaction of the committee, and 
were exonerated. Prominent among those that 
opposed the ladies was the late Minot Thayer, a 
member of the Legislature from Braintree. Mr. 
Thayer used insulting language to the ladies, 
saving he did not believe a virtuous woman 
would sign such a petition. The venerable 
George Bradburn, at that time member of the 
House from Nantucket, rendered the ladies val- 
uable assistance. The society sent him a vote 
of thanks, which, together with his reply, and 
also a printed list of names of the persons who 
signed the petition, have been deposited at the 
rooms of the Dorchester Historical and Anti- 
quarian Society. Ina few years the ‘‘assembled 
wisdom” repealed this law. The terrible con- 
sequences that were predicted have never made 
their appearance in Massachusetts. 


* Miss Baker was the author of a small volume on 
“Christian Effort.” The New York publishers, fol- 
lowing in the wake of the American Tract Society, 





omitted the chapter on slavery. 


The influence of the two large religious soci- 
eties in town were somewhat diverse with ref- 
erence to the anti-slavery cause. The pastor of 
one of these societies spoke out boldly from the 
pulpit in favor of anti-slavery and against the 
extension of slavery, and on one occasion 
preached a sermon in vindication of the higher 
law against the fugitive slave-law, that had re- 
cently been enacted by Congress and enforced 
in Massachusetts. For so doing he was insult- 
ed in town-meetings by a wealthy and influential 
member of the other religious society, who said 
‘the considered Mr. Hall a traitor to his coun- 
try, and hoped the town would not again elect 
him on the board of school-committee.” He 
was instantly reproved by a large number of 
persons present in a manner not to be misun- 
derstood; and, in a few minutes after, the rev- 
erend gentleman was selected by his fellow- 
townsmena member of the school-committee. 
The influence of the second-mentioned religious 
society was manifested in various ways for years 
against the anti-slavery cause, until, finally, 
their pulpit was used on Sunday by an exchang- 
ing minister in defense of the accursed fugitive 
slave-law, and persons not accustomed to wor- 
ship with that society went there that day to 
hear the sermon. It is but justice to say that 
the present minister of that society, who had 
then been settled but a few years, disapproved 
of the sentiments contained in that sermon. 
But the church refused to take any action with 
reference to the discourse, although they were 
requested to do so by one who was many years 
a member of their church; and the ‘‘world,” to 
this day, does not know whether a majority of 
that church approved or disapproved of the sen- 
timent contained in that sermon. During the 
war of 1812 Rev. Dr. Richmond, of Dorchester, 
occupied a pulpit in a neighboring town by way 
of exchange, and preached a sermon against the 
war that was then being carried on between two 
Christian nations. Soon after, a meeting of the 
society was called, and it was voted to instruct 
their minister not to exchange again with Dr. 
Richmond. Right or wrong the people knew 
where that society stood on that question. I 
wish it could have been so with this large and 
influential church in reference to the fugitive 
slave-law. 

In the early part of the year 1855, prepara- 
tions were making for a grand celebration of the 
two hundred and twenty-fifth anniversary of the 
settlement of the town, to take place on the 
fourth of July. Edward Everett was to be the 
orator of that occasion. The Democrats held 
the reins of government; Frank Pierce was at 
the head of the nation; and events were fast 
ripening for the terribly bloody scenes that were 
to follow in a few years. The year previous 
Antony Burns was arrested in Boston and sent 
back into slavery; citizen soldiers aided in the 
rendition, and took thirteen thousand dollars for 
their services. A few years previous, Sims had 
been carried from Boston into slavery. Doug- 
lass, William and Ellen Craft, and others, had 
sought refuge under the protecting wings of 
Great Britain. A colored man had been cap- 
tured at South Boston, under the shadow of 
Dorchester Heights, and smuggled off into sla- 
very without the process of law. The princi- 
pal mover in that business was a citizen of Dor- 
chester. One pulpit, at least, of a popular church 
in Boston, and one in Dorchester, had been 
used in defense of the fugitive slave-law. The 
abolitionists did not fully comprehend the power 
of slavery, but they knew that slavery and lib- 
erty could not long remain together in this 
country. One or the other must succumb. 
They wished, on every proper occasion, to keep 
the question before the people. Mr. Everett, 
as Governor of the State in 1836, and afterwards 
as Senator in Congress, had made himself par- 
ticularly obnoxious to the abolitionists, some of 
whom were not willing to let this occasion pass 
without making a protest, which they did, a few 
days before the celebration, in a document of 
considerable length, from which I make the fol- 
lowing extracts :— 
““Q God! what mockery is this! 
Our land how lost to shame! 
Well may all Europe jeer and hiss 
At mention of her name! 
For, while she boasts of liberty, 
’Neath Slavery’s iron sway 
Three millions of her people lie 
On Independence Day! 

“While Mr. Everett was governor of the 
Commonwealth, in 1836, he sent a message tu 
the Legislature, responding to the demand of 
Virginia and other slave States, that Massachu- 
setts should ‘adopt penal enactments to sup- 
press all associations within her limits, purport- 
ing to be, or having the character of, abolition 
societies,’ and giving it as his opinion that aboli- 
tionists should be indicted at common law. As 
Senator in Congress, one of his last acts was 
the timid presentation of the protest of three 
thousand clergymen in New England against 
the repeal of the Missouri compromise, followed 
on his part by an apology fur presenting it, an 
unjustifiable attack upon the anti-slavery move- 
ment, and attempt to lull all apprehension as to 
Kansas and Nebraska becoming slave States. 
Massachusetts has placed her seal of condem- 
nation upon him in the most emphatic manner. 
Is it for Dorchester historically to disgrace her- 
self by giving him the post of honor on the an- 
niversary of her settlement on the Fourth of 
July? At least a portion of her citizens feel 
impelled by their regard for her character to 

rear this public testimony against so ill-timed 
and disgraceful a choice. They wash their 
hands of all responsibility in this matter.” 

Had this document appeared a few weeks 
sooner, it might have had a marked effect on the 
celebration, for it met the approval of men of 
wealth and influence in town, as well as aboli- 
tionists in the humbler walks of life. As it was, 
it produced considerable excitement and discus- 
sion in town, and comments in the Boston pa- 
pers. 

The minister of the first parish was assigned 
a part in the order of exercises, and, by his fer- 
vent supplication to Almighty God in behalf of 
the enslaved of the country, gave the abolition- 
ists great satisfaction, and must have been a 
cause of great embarassment to the orator of 
the day and his particular friends. The prin- 
cipal of the ‘‘Everett School,” a sterling aboli- 
tionist, who refused to appear in the procession 
with his scholars that day, was hung in effigy at 
Harrison square on the morning of the fourth 
of July. 

Mr. Everett's course during the latter years 
of the rebellion was such that it brought upon 
him the contempt of his former friends at the 
South and induced many abolitionists to forgive 
and forget his subserviency to the slave-power 
in the vears that were passed. 

In 1840 the Whig party sent two of the 
most decidedly pro-slavery men in town to rep- 
resent them in the State Legislature. That 
year Elizur Wright, John A. Tucker, Nathaniel 
Tolman, Michael Whittemore, E. G. McElroy, 
George Vinton and Dea. William Hammond, 
seven citizens, voters of Dorchester, left their 
old parties and cast their votes for men in favor 
of the freedom of the slave, or at least opposed 





to the further extension of slavery ; in the opin- 


ion of their fellow-citizens, ‘‘threw away their 
votes;” but they formed a nucleus around 
which men rallied and increased in numbers for 
twenty years. until 1860, when the town sent 
two good anti-slavery Republicans to the Legis- 
lature. The Whig party in town was destroyed 
root and branch, and the Democratic party, 
although it had in its ranks some able men, was 
left in a small minority, where it remains to 
this day. Six of the seven voters above-men- 
tioned lived to see slavery abolished. 
Dorchester raised one hundred and seventy 
thousand dollars to aid in putting down the re- 
bellion; and the soldiers’ monument on Meet- 
ing-House Hill was erected in memory of nine- 
ty-seven of her soldiers who died in the service 
of their country. The progress of events and 
commercial interests have made her officially 
known as the sixteenth ward of a great city. 
We trust the name of Dorchester, and the good 
deeds of her citizens, will be held in lasting 
remembrance for many generations to come. 








COMMUNICATIONS. 


The Lecture-Bureaus Again. 

Epitor oF CoMMONWEALTH:—I am glad 
that you are doing what you can to break 
down the lyceum-bureau system. It has grown 
into a nuisance, and has become an unmiti- 
gated humbug. I can add my testimony in 
proof of this assertion. [I have been con- 
nected with them all—including their branches 
—East and West. Before I placed my name on 
their lists, my lecture-engagements annually in- 
creased; but from the moment I consented 
to place my business in their hands my appoint- 
ments fell off. And this, when my platform 
services gave most excellent satisfaction to the 
audiences I addressed, as was evidenced by the 
favorable notices of the press, and of lyceum 
comaittees, both unsolicited. The agent has 
assumed to judge of the fitness and qualifica- 
tions of lecturers to suit localities and audi- 
ences. A gentleman of my acquaintance—one 
of alecture committee ina certain city—informs 
me that when he asked the managers about this 
lecturer or that they would say: “Oh! you 
don’t want him (or her)—this is the man (or 
woman) you want!” or words to that effect. A 
lady lecturer stated in Horticultural Hall, a year 
ago, at a woman-suffrage meeting, in my hear- 
ing, that her agents—a lyceum-bureau—charged 
prices for her services that she should be 
ashamed to demand. I am informed, on the 
best authority, that the same agents have used 
their persuasive powers the past season to in- 
duce this lady to raise her price, guaranteeing to 
keep heremployed constantly, or at least a given 
number of evenings, at $200 per night. The 
lady in question had five calls to lecture before 
Boston audiences this winter, but her agents 
would not allow her to accept these invitations ; 
they must have her exclusive services, which 
they did. She remonstrated, saying that it was 
a business matter affecting her interests as well 
as theirs; but they told her they would rather 
pay her the $500 than to allow her to accept 
any other invitation in Boston. This is only 
one leaf in the bureau-history—bus it is enough 
to show its character. It helps no lecturer 
who is not abundantly able to help himself, 
while it actually injures the majority of lectur- 
ers, and is fast killing out the country lyceums 
by its extortions. Not every lecturer can afford 
to make valuable presents for the sake of 
getting numerous appointments and frequent 
newspaper puffs. I sincerely hope that lectur- 
ers will hold a meeting in Boston before long, 
protest against the ‘‘bureau” monopoly, and 
adopt effective measures of self-protection. 

ANOTHER VICTIM. 








COMMONALITIES. 


It will interest the ladies to know that the 
State board of health report as false the current 
stories of vegetable parasites on chignons. Some 
small fungi have been found, but there is no 
reason for supposing them capable of causing 
disease to those parts with which they come in 
contact. 





In one-half the offices of the land the compe- 
tency of the holders thereof can only be as- 
sured by practice. No amount of ‘‘examina- 
tion” can secure tact, readiness for emer encies, 
or knowledge of human nature. A fresh office- 
holder is usually as green as a merchant's 
youngest clerk on the first day of service. He 
learns his way to usefulness and right manage- 
ment. 

The papers say :— 

A New Haven girl has been engaged to a 


member of every class in Yale since 1837, and 
is still Yale end art-y. 


How about the ‘‘member”? Has the man been 
all that time in Yale and not graduated yet? 
Whata dunce! The girl's conditionis remark- 
able. Or is there, mirabile dictu! to be found 
a ‘fresh man” in each class ready to perpetrate 
the same old farce? Truly 
‘*For ways thatare dark and tricks that are vain” 
The student of Yale “is peculiar”! 

The evidence on which the Common Council last 
week unseated Mr. Brackett, the sitting mem- 
ber from ward 10, and gave his place to Mr. 
Risteen, seems to us to wholly fail to justify 
such action. It was wholly circumstantial, and 
of an entirely negative character. Twenty- 
four ballots were supposed to have the claim- 
ant’s name erased by the warden, but not one 
particle of evidence was adduced that he did so 
erase thename ona single ballot; onthecontray, 
it was shown that he was making memoranda 
on the backs of the ballots to indicate the state 
of the poll; and this fact counted against him! 

“I hopeI have earned my two dollars to-day! 
I began at seven,” said a street-car conductor, as 
he leaped a snowdrift and struck out for home 
shortly after the clock struck eleven. Corpo- 
rations have a remarkable estimate of humani- 
ty if they suppose average manhood’s honesty 
will stand such a test while continually fin- 
gering dirty scrip of which their own is the 
only possible return rendered. ‘‘I started be- 
fore six this morning, and have been on the 
road ever since,” said the letter-carrier, going 
home at seven in the evening. ‘‘You don’t go 
out again to-night?” ‘I hope not.” Will the 
‘Eight Hour League” settle all this with relays 
of postmen, drivers and conductors? Horses 
are used inrelaysnow. Are not the men almost 
as important ? 

At the risk of being charged with piling up 
‘mountainous lies” by ‘‘our later Franklin,” 
we will copy the following jokes at the expense 
of Mr. Greeley :— 


When Mr. Greeley was out West. in a certain 
town, he was driven around a block a dozen 
of times, which was the best part of the town, 
and contained the only buildings fit to be seen. 
Horace expressed his surprise at the number of 
elegant buildings, and complimented the town 
hi on its prosperity, in one of his letters to 
the Tribune. 





Mr. Greeley says that the best way to raise 
early pop-coru is to start it now. Put the corn 
—any kind will do—ina corn-popper, and sus- 
pend in the sun over a pan of water till the shoots 
grow out between the wires; then in the spring 
set it out in pots or beds, and before June the 
pop-corn will be hanging in little paper-bags all 
over the branches. 

Drama from Real Life : Scene—The glove de- 
partment at Blank’s. Dramatis pzrsone— 
Obliging clerk, who, as a special favor, allows 
Dulcinea to try on a pair of gloves; Dulcinea, 
comparing salmon and lavender shades; Adol- 
phus, in languishing attitude, speaking in a 
voice that dwells in the sky-parlor of his Gre- 
cian nose. Adophus: I don’t think I quite ap- 
prove of Mr. B——; he lets his wife preach in 
his pulpit, and he sits down behind her; and | 
don’t think that’s right, do you?” with most 
persuasive rising inflection. [Dulcinea takes 
time from the gloves to bestow an adoring glance 
and smiles sweetly upon her beloved Adolphus. } 
“I think a man ought to look out for No. 1, 
and not let his wife do so, don’t you?” [Repe- 
tition of previous pantomime.] ‘‘Women don't 
ought to know more than men, do they?” Dul- 
cinea (to the clerk): ‘I really can’t choose; 
and so I'll take both pairs.” Ezxeunt omnes, 
delighted, Adolphus with Dulcinea as a woman 
without danger from ideas—a creature of feel- 
ing—all feeling, you know; Dulcinea with Adol- 
phus because he Aas an idea; clerk with both 
because the talk of one distracted the mind of 
the other, and resulted in the sale of two pairs 
of gloves instead of one! What a blissful state 
of society! Since ‘‘where ignorance is bliss 
tis folly to be wise,” let us abolish wisdom by 
act of legislature, get rid of our ideas, and be 
happy—like these amiable people. Alas, even 
Adolphus had an idea! Even Dulcinea heard 
of woman’s rights! Is, then, this dreadful 
leaven of ideas, progress, and all their train, 
penetrating to the calm repose of the very mol- 
lusks of humanity ? 

The first report of the Inspector of Buildings 
of Boston, David Chamberlin, Esq., is an inter- 
esting and intelligible document. His duty, in 
general, is to have oversight of all new build- 
ings erecting, or old ones repairing, with a view 
to safety from fire or accident. The office was 
organized Oct. 2, 1871, and his report is dated 
Jan. 1, 1872, so that but three months’ results 
are given in the report. In that period, unfa- 
vorable as it was for building operations, per- 
mits were issued for brick and stone buildings 
to the number of 86, wooden and frame do., 
150, and for repairs and alterations 205—total 
441. Of the 71 buildings injured by fire ex- 
amined, 9 had the cause of fire in defective 
heating apparatus, 5 from defective gas-pipes, 
and 5 from defective flues, 5 were from sponta- 
neous combustion, 9 from incendiarism, 2 from 
friction of machinery, and the residue from care- 
lessness in the use of hot ashes, lamps, matches, 
kerosene, etc., and from unknown causes. The 
Inspector alludes to the thin walls which some 
builders put up, and says that thirty years ago 
twelve inches were considered the least thick- 
ness that a brick-wall should be built for build- 
ings of three stories, or thirty-five feet high, 
but the thickness has been gradually diminished 
until eight inches has become the usual thick- 
ness, and there are some persons who assert 
that a four-inch wall is thick enough. Blocks 
of houses have been erected in this city withouta 
solid brick partition-wall in the entire block, 
all the partitions being studding bricked up! 
The effect of a fire in such a block would be 
disastrous. Buildings have also been erected, 
which, from want of sufficient foundations, are 
slowly but surely settling into the mud, and will 


ultimately become unsafe and uninhabitable. 
Nine-tenths of the buildings now being erected 
have French or Mansard roofs, which greatly 
promote the extension of fires to adjoining build- 
ings by reason of the wood-work which they 
demand. It is suggested that the outside finish 
and ornamentation be made of galvanized iron, 
at a small advance only on the cost of wood. 
The Inspector therefore recommends that on all 
brick or stone buildings, the eaves of which ex- 
ceed forty feet in height from the street, all 
such roofs shall be limited to a single story, and 
to a height not exceeding twenty fect from the 
upper floor to the highest point of the roof, and 
that all cornices, mouldings, bulkheads, turrets, 
lutherns and projections more than forty feet in 
height from the sidewalk be constructed of 
non-combustible material; that no bay-window 
of wood shall be built to extend more than three 
feet above the second story of any brick build- 
ing; aud that regulations be made for the proper 
setting of furnaces and other heating apparatus, 
and for steam-boilers, and constructions of like 
character. The Inspector is evidently the right 
man in the right place, and of a practical mind 
that bodes much advantage to the city. 








NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


The February number of Merry'’s Museum is 
full of interesting stories and sketches.—Bos- 
ton, H. B. Fuller. 

Allegories of Life. By Mrs. J. S. Adams. 
Boston, Lee § Shepard.—A neat quarto volume, 
containing short allegories, simple, fanciful and 
moral, all short, easily read, easily understood, 
and expressing a pure and elevated spirit. 

The pleasant Schoolmate has made its Febru- 
ary appearance, filled wit: ;ool rea in’. It 
contains among other things a very interesting 
sketch of Frederick W. Loring, and the third 
and fourth chapters of ‘‘Slow and Sure.”—Bos- 
ton, J. A. Allen. 

Patty, by Katherine S. Macquoid, takes the 
372d place in Harper & Brothers’ ‘‘library of 
select volumes.” The author has won some 
distinction in a previous volume, ‘‘Rookstone,” 
and this is equally fresh and attractive.—A. 
Williams & Co. have it. 

Our Boys and Girls (‘‘Oliver Optic’s” mag- 
azine), for February, is filled with as good mat- 
ter as usual. ‘Sally Williams, the Mouinta n 
Girl,” bids fair to be a very entertaining story 
for the girls: also ‘“‘Seaan1Sl.ore” for the boys. 
—Boston, Lee & Shepard. 

Messrs. J. B. Lippincott & Co., of Philadel- 
phia, have issued in neat paper-covers, with two 
full-page illustrations, 4 Leaf in the Storm, 
and Other Stories, by ‘*Ouida,” which are very 
pleasantly told, and will touch tender chords. — 
Lee & Shepard have the volume. 


The School Festical, a quarterly magazine, 
devoted to new and sparkling matter for School 
exhibitions and public days, is received for Jan- 
uary. Mrs. M. B. C. Slade, Fall River, Mass., 
has the credit of preparing its excellent matter. 
—Alfred L. Sewell, Publisher, Chicago. 

Harper & Brothers have issued Mistress and 
Maid, of their 12mo. cloth edition of Mra. 
Muloch-Craik’s writings. This volume has all 
the characteristics of this gifted author's genius, 
and will be welcomed by her numerous readers 
in this clear type and handsome exterior.—A. 
Williams & Co. 

The Manufacturer and Builder, for January, 
has several new features, but the sterling merit 





of its illustrated and descriptive departments 


are unchanged. It is a journal of practical 
mechanics, and as such worthy of subscription 
from any of the craft.—New York, Engineers’ 
and Manufacturers’ Pubiishing Co. 


A Rent in a Cloud, by Charles Lever, is the 
eleventh in the series of cheap reprints of this 
author’s works; and Caroline of Brunswick, 
by Geo. W. M. Reynolds, is the third series of 
the ‘‘Mysteries of the Court of London;” pub- 
lished by the Peterson's of Philadelphia; of 
which Lee & Shepard have a supply. 

The Industrial Monthly is the name by which, 
from the new year, the old and favorite Tech- 
nologist will hereafter be known. It is no less 
valuable in its drawings, diagrams and text than 
under its former cognomen, and we advise all 
practical mechanics, draughtsmen, architects, 
and others, to send for it.—Industrial Publica- 
tion Co., New York city. 

The Land of Desolation, Dr. Isaac I. 
Hayes’s narrative of personal observation and 
adventure in Greenland, has been published in 
book form by the Harpers, and is for sale by 
Williams. The author went with the artist 
Bradford, in the steam-yacht ‘‘Panther,” to the 
coast in the summer of 1869, and he here re- 
cords, with much jauntiness and zest, his expe- 
riences inthat strarge land. Like all Dr. Hayes’s 
narratives, this is filed with fascinating inci- 
dents and wonderful surprises. It will be 
strange if it does not prove very attractive to 
the young, and delight almost as intensely the 
middle-aged and elderly having a penchant for 
exciting story-telling. It is abundantly illustra- 
trated. 

We concur with the Transcript in saying that 
the Literary World, as edited by Mr. S. R. 
Crocker, has a special value and.use. Of the 
multitude of books that rush along in a con- 
stantly-flowing stream, it is hard for most per- 
sons to keep the run even of tie titles. Hence 
the worth to purchasers and readers of fair de- 
scriptive and analytic notices of such volumes 
as Claim attention on their merits, and also of 
carefully-compiled intelligence relating to pub- 
lications. This is the good service which tie 
monthly of which we are speaking undertakes 
to render. That it fulfils its purpose in a satis- 
factory and successful manner the February 
number, with ten reviews, editorials and miscel- 
laneous items, is another proof added to the ev- 
idence of its predecessors.—Boston. 


New Music, from Oliver Ditson & Co., em- 
braces ‘‘Bliss Forever Past,” sung in the ‘‘Bo- 
hemian Girl,” and ‘‘Puritan’s Daughter,” opera, 
by Balfe; ‘‘The Old Village-forge,” song and 
chorus, by Wm. Seibert; ‘“‘Oh, that We Two 
were Maying,” song, words by Rev. Charles 
Kingsley, music by Charles Gounod (sung by 
Miss Addie Ryan); ‘‘The Breakdown on the 
Swanee river,” for piano, by Fred. W. Root; 
‘‘Souvenir de Pesth,” mazourka étude, by Jules 
Zahouyi; ‘*Te Deum,” arranged from Ambroise 
Thomas’s opera of ‘‘Hamlet”—(except in the 
rendition, we do not see why Hamlet or any 
other opera should be credited with this Te 
Deum ; itis the same as in the Book of Common 
Prayer); ‘‘O Singunto the Lord,” cantata Dom- 
inie, by J. R. Thomas —(the old familiar words 
to new measure and arrangement); ‘‘Hahne- 
mann Grand March,” by W. K. Bassford, in 
which all homeopathists should have an inter- 
est; and Cachoucha Caprice,” by J. Raff, of the 
Perles Musicales series of gems for the piano- 
forte. 

We have received from the Harpers Mr. 
William J. Rolfe’s edition of Shakespeare's 
King Henry the Eighth, with copious notes, 
and choice illustration on wood of the principal 
objects and persons mentioned in the play. It 
is a tasteful 16mo. of 210 pages, and is pre- 
pared on the same plan as the author’s ‘‘Mer- 
chant of Venice,” and ‘‘The Tempest. The 
text is the result of a careful collation of the 
folio of 1623 with all the modern editions that 
have any critical value. A valuable introduc- 
tion gives us the history of the play, a history 
of the sources of the play, and sundry critical 
comments on it. Then follow the play in de- 
lightfully-clear type, and the notes. We have 
been srtuck with the patience and erudition 
manifest in this edition of this play, and feel 
that every lover of Shakespeare who may chance 
to see the volume will heartily thank the author 
therefor. As a text-book for schools and read- 
ing-clubs, nothing can be more complete and 
satisfactory. It gives all the incidental infor- 
mation needed by the references of the text, 
and cites the best critics thereon to establish 
the true meaning of the great dramatist. 
These, with its numerous finely-drawn illustra- 
tions, make it at once a beautiful and compre- 
hensive edition of this great work.—A. Wil- 
liams & Co. have it. 


St. Abe an! His Seven Wives: A Tale of 
Salt Lake City.— New York, George Routledge 
& Sons.—St. Abe was a Mormon, but without 
that high Mormon virtue which makes one su- 
perior to the infirmities of human affection. 
The poor creature had, in the first flush of 
pious zeal, overrated his sanctity, and provided 
himself with five wives; but as he could not get 
rid of his warm human heart and natural ten- 
derness he did not rule his wives properly, and 
so there was trouble in the camp very soon. 
At length a brother-saint, far uplifted abov« 
poor Abe’s shameful weaknesses, provided hin. 
with a sixth wife, his own sister, an elderly 
spinster, who seized Abe around the neck and 
fairly forced herself upon him. She broughi 
order into the distracted household, but the 
poor, weak saint went around hanging his head 
worse than ever insomuch that he fell into ut- 
ter contempt with his brother apostles, endowed 
with that perfect holiness which enabled each to 
lord it over the largest harem with imperturba- 
blesupremacy. At length a young girl came to 
obtain St. Abe’s protection. She was a legacy 
from an old friend, a Kentucky abolitionist, re- 
cently murdered in his own State. Abe took 
charge of her, and, after awhile, to save her 
from the clutches of the holy ones, made her 
his seventh wife. The other six immediately set 
themselves to break the poor child’s heart, and 
had nearly done so, when, lo! St. Abe fell from 
grace, abdicated his saintship, and fled the 
country with their intended victim. He left a 
letter addressed to Brigham in which his rea- 
sons for this dreadful fall were explained. All 
was owing, he confessed, to his own weakness. 
He could admire, but not emulate, the holy 
hardness of heart which became an apostle. 
He had tried, but had failed utterly, and he 
begged only that they would forget him and hi- 
shame. The satire is wrought out in free and 
vigorous verse, and very cleverly indeed. Ih 
closes with a glimpse of Abe in his new condi- 
tion some years later—saint no longer, but a 
mere monogamist, and, what is yet more dis- 
graceful, a happy man, with a happy wife, in 
his fallen state.—For sale by Noyes, Holmes & 


“Warrington.” 


A VARIETY OF TOPICS DISCUSSED. 


| From the Springtield Repudlican.] 
THE TEMPERANCE CONVENTION. 

The temperance convention at the Tremont 
Temple seemed to be a lively body; at any rate, 
it was lively during the few moments I happened 
to see it. Your lucky newspaper man always 
happens in at the right time, and although I did 
not see the fight between Dr. Addison Davis and 
Mr. Berry I saw the one between Mr. Police Com- 
missioner Usherand Mr. Rodney French; andon 
Tuesday night I saw quite enough of Davis at 
the woman-suffrage convention to make up for 
whatever loss there was in missing him the pre- 
vious week. Mr. Usher vaunted what his com- 
mission was doing and would do, being specially 
eloquent in relation to the case of Major Emory. 
Mr. French, who has been pursuing the commis- 
sion and its chief, Major Jones, for two or three 
years, was disposed to dissent, and the two cham- 
pions had it out together for a few minutes. 
Although the prohibitionists feel the necessity of 
a State police, it does not seem to me that they 
quite believe in the way the commission is made 
up, or that they have any great confidence 
that it will do more this year than in other 
years for the enforcement of the law. The 
smothering of the bill to allow the Governor 
full power over the commission has a bad look. 
The pretext, to be sure, is that it is desirable to 
make a complete bill, and increase the force at 
the same time, but the questions are quite dif- 
ferent, and. by linking together the two, the Leg- 
islature may adjourn without giving the execu- 
tive the power he asks for. Good legislators 
say, however, that he has ample power to re- 
move the commissioners now, and this is prob- 
ably true. The proposition of the temperance 
convention to keep off the juries all men who 
drink liquor is a remarkably feasible one, but 
it is only adding one more absurdity to the 
whole prohibitory scheme. 

THE WOMAN-SUFFRAGE CONVENTION. 

Dr. Davis, as I said, appeared at the woman- 
suffrage convention—here, also, as the cham- 
pion of the Republican party, jointly with Gen. 
Briggs of Pittsfield. Much useful time was 
taken up by these two men, and it is hard to tell 
which made the most absurd appearance. There 
was nothing worth fighting about in the outset, 
the resolutions being not of the slightest import- 
ance, so far as they related to the action of po- 
litical parties. But some intiuential persons in 
this enterprise are of opinion that they are great 
powers in politics. I refer especially to Mr. 
Blackwell and Mr. Foster. Mr. Foster once in 
a while drops the remark that the woman-suf- 
frage party laid Mr. Jewell on the shelf last fall. 
They attacked Mr. Jewell, and afterward Mr. 
Jewell declined to be a candidate. As Mr. Bird 
says, when anybody tells of a remarkable cure 
effected by a doctor, ‘‘You mean you got better 
afterwards—post hoc propter hoc.” ‘They did 
not attack Dr. Loring, and afterward Dr. Loring 
declined. They did not attack Mr. Rice, and 
Mr. Rice afterward declined. ‘They did not at- 
tack Gen. Butler, and Gen. Butler was beaten. 
Ergo, if they had attacked these men, they, or 
one of them, would have succeeded. The logic 
is as good in one case as the other. The ques- 
tion of Mr. Jewell’s opinions in this matter had 
no appreciable influence on the canvass last fall. 
The suffrage people influence politics largely, 
but in avery general way, and all their dabbling 
in political conventions has thus far amounted to 
nothing, nor will it amount to anything unless 
they make an independent movement. They 
are not ready for this; nor is the political condi- 
tion of the country ripe for it, which is of much 
more consequence; so they had better confine 
their labors to the field in which they are making 
good progress, that is, the field of general agita- 
tion. 

After Mr. Blackwell had reported resolutions 
which made a wide distinction between the Re- 
publican and Democratic parties in the amount 
and character of the criticism upon each, Mr. 
Foster was justified in trying to equalize the 
blame alittle. There is no use in pretending to 
deny the allegation that Mr. Blackwell tries to 
run the machine in the interest of the Republi- 
can party. He has no right so to do, and there is 
nothing in the position of that party which justi- 
ties him in doing so. Neither party, asa party, 
is doing or is likely to do anything for this cause ; 
nor is it indispensable or desirable that either 
should. Ido not think the Democrats on this 
question are much slower than the Republicans, 
though no doubt the proportion of the people 
who believe in this reform is largest in the Ke- 
publican ranks. There is no sense in expelling 
Democrats. Stillless sense is there in the crack- 
vrained project of Mr. W. F. Channing and 
uthers, which I see developed in the papers, to 
make a new party of woman-suffragists, spirit- 
ualists, Communists, trance-mediums, quack- 
doctors, free-lovers, and the devil knows what 
else. For one, I want woman-suffrage, not so 
much to cure political evils as to make woman 
abler, more free from the tendency to be de- 
luded by such stuff, more capable of bearing 
an equal share in the duties and burdens of life. 
Chat the right to take a share in public affairs 
would have this tendency I do not think there 
can be a doubt. Men are abler, as a general 
rule, for taking part in public affairs; so will 
women be. It is not necessary to prove or ar- 
gue whether they will ever be as able as men; 
no matter whether they are or not; they will 
ve abler and better, and more capable for the 
battle of life, and, therefore, happier than they 
are now; and that is enough. 

The convention was well attended in the eve- 
ning, and, I believe, in the daytime, also. I 
was more than ever convinced of the truth of 
iny pet dogma, that there is no such thing as 
parliamentary law, when I saw James Freeman 
Clarke’s mode of presiding, for although, tried 
vy all standards and rules, it was as bad as pos- 
sible, yetit answered the purpose tolerably well. 
Perhaps a peremptory order to Briggs and Davis 
to *‘dry up” would have been better, and, at any 
cate, such an order would have suited the audi- 
ence better; but, on the whole, Dr. Clarke got 
along well. I was glad, also, to see him so 
ruddy, and apparently so well, after his tussle 
with Hepworth and his hard labor (with Cardi- 
ual Bellows) in keeping the Holy Unitarian 
‘hurch on the track, in spite of the efforts of 
che discontented and underpaid employé to 
switch it off upon the side track of Orthodoxy. 

THE WOMEN BEFORE THE LEGISLATURE. 

There will soon be a hearing before the legis- 
lative committee on the petitions for suffrage. 
in addition to those which ask for a law allow- 
ing women to vote for President and for muni- 
cipal officers, and for an amendment of the con- 
stitution that they may vote tor State officers 
ind members of the Legislature, Mr. S. S. Fose 
er and a few others wiil ask for suffrage in gen- 
‘ral terms, and in their petition wili declare their 
purpose not to pay taxes until they have the 
eight to vote. Itis understood that Mr. Phillips 
will appear and argue the question for Mr. Fos- 
ter. ‘Lhe question of the taxation of people who 
cannot vote is an interesting one, and when 
classes of tax-payers are disfranchised there 
sught to be a remedy; but an individual tax- 
payer does not seem, necessarily, to have any 
claim to vote; nor is taxation without represen- 
ication necessarily and in individual casestyranny, 
though it may be when whole classes are in- 
cluded, as they now are. The threat not to pay 
would seem to be more appropriately addressed 
to the tax-collector than to the Legislature, un- 
less the petitioners ask to be exempt from taxa- 
tion, and I do not understand that Mr. Foster 
joes this. Nobody can argue the general ques- 
.ion better than Mr. Phillips; perhaps nobody as 
well. I think his legal argument before legis- 
‘ative committees have been among his best ef- 
forts, and I hope he will look up the question of 
the right of the Legislature to make a law allow- 
ing women to vote in all cases where there is no 
positive prohibition by the constitution. Mr. 
Sewall and others will also petition for the pas- 
sage of an act declaring women eligible to office, 
there being no prohibitions in the constitution as 
to the holding of office by women. Mr. Sewall 
used to petition for a law allowing women to be 
‘lected on school-committees. This question 
seems to have settled itself, towns and cities 
naving elected women, and no noodles hav- 

ng been found to raise the question of consti- 
‘utionality for the pourpose of allowing the 
judges to declare the great truth that whatever 
never has been nevercan be. I think the general 
question of the right of women to hold offices 
will gradually settle itself in a like way, if the 
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noodles do not step in again to ask foolish ques- 
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already been established was the change in the 
customs of trade to the one-price system. 
The time had now come when the question 
between labor and capital must not be ignored 
by the rich. Possession in the abstract must be 
justified, and liberty to distribute wealth was 
as necessary as liberty to acquire it. He, how- 
éver, did not deny the -right of legislators to 
cofrect abuses. The laws regulating produc- 
tion and distribution should be sought in the 
great harmony of the universe. Life should not 
always be a mere struggle for existence, and 
the time would come when equity would so pre- 
vail that all would have enough. This, how- 
ever, could not be brought about by special as- 
sociations or statute regulations. The end that 
should be sought was that production and con- 
sumption should come near each other, and all 
friction between them should be removed. The 
middle-men were necessary, but they had been 
employed in removing artificial barriers. 
Mr. Atkinson next presented his views of rev- 
enue reform, at length, and continued by re- 
marking that with a prescribed method of sub- 
sistence there was no wonder that there was 
corruption and fraud ; and the speaker alluded to 
the frauds in the New York Custom House and 
the public purchase of Judges of the bench. 
In the use of base money which was not an hon- 
est standard of value, the United States had set 
a bad example. They promised to pay a dollar 
and neglected to do so while they had the abili- 
ty. The accumulation of capital was necessary, 
just and right, but it was only > ger ge of it- 
snerally on the great question of | self it was not, however, an index of prosperi- 
pent ne * have aad fur the ten | ty. The true end of all production was the ac- 
thousandth time all about the mill-act and the cumulation not of capital but of manhood. Cap- 
usual exegesis of the phrases ‘‘public uses” and ital implied intelligence, and intelligence im- 
“public exigencies”—the latter in the 10th section | plied manhood. The object of life was the de- 
of the bill seems merely a phrase necessary for velopment of the individual, and everything 
the construction of the sentence, and probably | fails in 80 far as it does not tend to thisend. The 
has no special meaning. ‘‘Public uses” no | possession of property, called wealth, was use- 
doubt has a meaning, but the courts, construing | less unless it becomes applied for broader work. 
the language in a common-sense way, long ago | It failed when it provided charitable institutions 
settled that land for railroad uses was for public | instead of aiding the poor to help themselves to 
uses. ‘The more important point that the ‘‘rep- | live, and the poor had found it more difficult to 
resentative body of the people” must consent to | maintain themselves in comfort during the last 
the public use was also settled, by considerable few years than formerly. ae 
of a legal twist, in favor of allowing the *‘body” The speaker next showed the injury of an 
aforesaid to give its consent in buik instead of economic error by instancing the pernicious 
in detail. ‘This decision probably made the men | navigation laws enacted in Cromwell 8 day, 
cof 1780 stare when they read it in the ‘In Gen- | which had existed until the present time. The 
eral” column of the Otherworld Daily Adver- | existence of such acts had been a barrier to the 
tiser, but it is now law, and good law enough. adoption of the Washington treaty—a measure 
If the court only would treat some other parts | which was essential to the moral welfare of the 
of the constitution in a like flexible way! world, and also the first step toward that arbi- 
ANNEXATION PROJECTS. tration of nations which was destined eventual- 

West Roxbury and Brookline anti-annexa- | ly to supplant all wars. The law of neutrality 
tionists are preparing to protest against being of service was the divine law of God Almighty 
gobbled up by Boston. There is nu movement | and the fundamental truth of political economy. 
yet for Charlestown annexation. ‘he *‘towse” It had been stated that nine-tenths of the ag- 
in the Charlestown papers about politics in the | gregate productions of the world were consumed, 
navy-yard probably grows out of this local and the one-tenth remaining went to aggregate 
question. The Bunker Hill boys are a hard- | capital. : The annual production of America was 
headed set, and seem to be of different stutf| about eight hundred millions. It was idle to 
than the people south of Boston are made of. | assume that this could be increased by legisla- 
Mr. Norton Jeads the annexationists, and is the | tion. It was one of the true functions of the 
une who is accused in double-leaded editorials | statute to establish an exact standard of length 
of dictating politics among the workmen. ‘To and weight, and it was a question for considera- 
some degree, 1 should think, this must involve | tion whether our measure of values was a just 
Gen. Banks and Gen. Buder, but I think it} and honest one. Our measure of value is a lie, 
likely the former will hold his own on the field and all things measured hy a lie must be a cheat. 
of Bunker Hill. ‘Chere was an impression last | “Protection” is a trades-union of the masters, 
tall that if Banks had been at home to preside | to which the trades-unions of the laborers is a 
at the State convention Butler would have re-|complement. The law of protection was framed 
ceived more favor than he received at Mr. = _ basis that labor was the end, and not its 
Hoar’s hands. ButI have good reason to think | !ruits. 
that Gen. Banks was against Butler's aspira-| While he would defend wealth, he would 
tions. He probably has not forgotten Butler’s | make it synonymous with welfare. The benefit 
visit to Reading, at the close of the war, to pre- | of any progress in the useful arts accrued to 
vent him from receiving the congressional nomi- | the few by bad statutes. The potato gospel 
nation. ‘The Charlestown Chronicle says it was | must precede the spiritual. It was idle to teach 
understood at the navy-yard last year that Gen. | children to pray for their daily bread, and then 
Grant was for Butler; it was so understood | 48 men forbid them the bread and meat God has 
elsewhere, and no doubt with correctness; yet | Placed so near at their hand »y the provisions 
1 do not believe Banks can be dislodged, for all | Of a tax-law. He would justify the pursuit of 
that, or that his friends can be disturbed. wealth and find in it the welfare of all. The 

OTHER LEGISLATIVE PROJECTS. pauper would be removed from the community 

To get back to legislative questions—we have when religion, liberty and life were joined. 
the eternal question of taking away from towns Phere were other phases of freedom besides 
the power of choosing town-ofticers. As far free-religion to be sought. Business men were 
as relates to overseers of the poor, this scheme | better than their theories. Honor and integri- 
comes from the Secretary of the Board of | ty was the general rule, and the integrity of the 
State Charities, and if the people are willing to | Many gave opportunity for the fraud of the few. 
have their town system overturned for the sake 
of a few more statistics, they will pass his bill. 
‘The head-money question is also up again; and 
the: committee on Mublic Charitable Institutions 
have been visiting the State almshouses to see if 
the Governor's recommendations are sound. 
Next week they will probably report a batch of 
bills. ‘he committee on prisons want to re- 
peal the law which prevents inspectors of the 
State Prison trom being reappointed at the 
end of their three years’ term. ‘There has been 
a hearing on petitions for a sort of civil-service 
bill for engineers of stationary and locomotive 
engines; but I find that manufacturers are jeal- 
ous that it means iischief to them, by compel- 
ling them to employ a set of high-priced gentle- 
men—engineers to superintend and do nothing. 
My philanthropic friend, Fay, is here, with a 
proposition to rehabilitate the old town-pound 
system, for the benetit of suffering cattle. I 
don’t know but he means also to ask for State 
aid for his home tor dogs. 1 hearthat the com- 
mittee on the liquor law are going to report, 
next week, a bili to restore the liquor-law of 
1867. Messrs. Cue and Wallace, senators, and 
Hanson, Stone, Rogerson, Bradley, Faxon and 
Sibley, representatives, are for this course; and 
Messrs. Noble, senator, and Arnold and O’Con- 
hor, representatives, are against it. It is also 
likely that they will report in favor of abolish- 
ing the police commission, so as to give Major 
Jones and the Governor all the power and re- 
sponsibility the Constable and the Governor 
had before 1871. There is likely, any way, to be 
a political revolution here in 1873; these meas- 
ures, if passed, may bring one in 1872—espe- 
cially if Missouri Republicanism takes rvot 
here and in the country. ‘‘Stand trom under.” 

ERASTUS HOPKINS. 

The death of Erastus Hopkins brings to mind 
recollections of his great accomplishments as a 
speaker and legislator. Up to nine or ten years 
ago, few men in the State were better known in 
the House of Representatives, or in the politi- 
cal arena of debate. And when the list of mem- 
bers elect was looked over, the day after the 
election, people would say, ‘‘There is Mr. Hop- 
kins,” as an answer to the question what men of 
distinguished ability would ve among the repre- 
sentatives. He enjoyed, too, the distinction, 
with Judge Charles Allen, of having been able 
to carry his neighborhood for the tree-soil tick- 
et in 1848, in spite of the social and political 
prestige of Whigism, strong in Northampton as 
in Worcester. I do not remember that any of 
the other free-soil leaders were able to do so in 
their own towns or cities. Certainly Mr. Sum- 
ner, Gen. Wilson, Mr. C. F. Adams, Mr. 8S. C. 
Phillips, Dr. Palfrey, Mr. Dana, were unable 
to overcome the Whigs of Boston, Natick, Quin- 
cy, Salem and Cambridge. Mr. Hopkins was 
one of the finest orators and debaters we have 
had in the House or on the stump for many 
years. He was not very often heard in this part 
of the State, except when he represented North- 
ampton in the House; but in State conventions 
he was always powerful; and one of the finest 
pieces of oratory | ever heard was his speech in 
favor of the museum at Cambridge. The ‘‘de- 
lights of learning” were then set forth in a way 
never, | think, surpassed, even by Mr. Everett. 
Withal, Mr. Hopkins was one of the kindest and 
pleasantest of men. 


tions. But it may be well to pass a declaratory 
act. If I reccollect the opinion in the case of 
Mrs. Howe and Miss Stevens, however, the 
jndges declared that under the constitution wo- 
men could not be justices. If they meant by 
this that the constitution contains a prohibition 
—but nobody seems to know what they did mean 
—a statute will not no gst owe! — It 
will be a good thing to overhaul them, at any 
neon I suppose the lectures of Mrs. Woodhull 
are akin to this question, though the lecture 
‘Thursday night seems to have been on revolu- 
tionary topics generally. The papers say the 
audience was much smaller than the one which 
listened to the first lecture. It is hard to find 
in the reports anything to justify the alarm 
which is felt by timid men and women as to her 
bad influence on the suffrage question, or for 
the gratulations of those who think the lecturer 
a great and inspired person. She seems to be 
only one, and by no means the ablest, of a gang 
of spiritual mediums and half-crazed theorizers ; 
and probably her importance 1s. merely facti- 
tious, and grows out of the accident that she 
has been picked out by the Tribune, and other 
unfriendly papers, a8 a convenient person across 
whom to argue that women are unfit to vote and 
that woman-suffrage tends to free-love. It is 
a pity that the leading women in the suffrage- 
movement cannot be ‘‘mistress of themselves 
though China fall” or Woodhulls rise. Why 
bother themselves about Mrs. Woodhull ? 
THE GENERAL RAILROAD BILL. 
The late speeches, I am glad to say, have not 





Wendell Phillips on “Temperance.” 
PARK-STREET CHURCH MEETING ADDRESS. 


The last time that he stood on that platform 
was a dozen years ago when Gerrit Smith ad- 
dressed an audience in behalf of universal peace. 
It seemed to him that this temperance move- 
ment would give life to one of the best peace 
societies in the world. We should have been 
defeated in the first years of the rebellion, when 
three-fourths of our generals were drunkards, 
had not the Southern generals fortunatery been 
greater drunkards still. Thousands of brave 
young lives were thrown away by the drunken- 
ness of one man at the head of the line of battle. 

They were the small beginnings of the tem- 
perance movement when first he knew it, thirty- 
six years ago. Now it is coming to be acknowl- 
edged that the great tap-root of all the evils 
that beset the world is intemperance. It is not 
strange that such men as Richard Cobden should 
see this, but it is significant that the London 
Times, the Quarterly Review, the Pall Mall Ga- 
zette, journals of conservatism, of staid respec- 
tability, of unprogressive immobility, should 
have come to confess that the great trouble that 
underlies all other troubles is intemperance. 
How to check it is one of our most perplexing 
social problems. He was only there to say, 
‘‘Let us discuss a subject which is just as great 
to you as it is to me.” This Saxon blood of 
ours is the vassal of drink. The obsolete and 
superficial medical science of Boston may go 
up in a body to the State House and lay it down 
as their opinion that alcohol is a valuable article 
of commerce, but the opinions of the best scien- 
tific minds of Europe indignantly disclaim it. 
‘The temperance cause has conquered science ; 
long ago it conquered the courts of civil law, 
and now one-half of the world is on its side. 

There are two styles of temperance reform. 
The one has been tried for years. It appeals to 
the individual in his individual weakness or 
strength. If he be the man to grapple with his 
fierce thirst for drink, such personal appeal will 
avail. But if he struggle in vain, the other 
course must be tried. You haven't exhausted 
Yankee wit or the resources of the civil law. 
He was not made a temperance man by statistics 
or by personal appeal. Let every man look 
into his own circle. There isn’t a house on Bea- 
con street from the State House down to the 
last house that Roxbury welcomes that has not 
its skeleton from this very cause. He himself 
was made a temperance man by looking imme- 
diately around him. Every hour of his life, if 
needs be, shall be devoted to making these 
streets safe for weak men to walk in. 

Mr. Phillips expressed his utter contempt for 
the gew-gaws of rum-acquired wealth. There 
is a brown-stone mansion on the Neck built of 
rum. And peering out from behind its heavy cur- 
tains are the well-known features of the owner. 
Were the speakerthe autocrat of the Russias he 
would take every drunken vagrant that was ar- 
rested to that brown-stone house and make its 
aristocratic owner give them shelter. He would 
make one of the daughters of the house sit 
through a session of the police court and see 
for a day the misery her father’s trade had 
wrought. ‘This man may close his doors upon 
himself and friends, open his champagne and 
become a brute—no! brutes never drink—be- 
come worse than a brute—and it is his own busi- 
ness. But when he opens a shop and invites 
my brother there, then it becomes commerce, 
and it is our business, and we have a right to 
step in and stop it. - 

A license law is nothing new. There is nota 
code in the history of the world that hasn't a li- 
cense law. The principle that society has a 
right to curb is admitted in all countries, in all 
ages, in all civilizations. The only question is 
how far it has a right to curb. Crime is the 
great problem before which Christianity and so- 
cial science stand aghast. There is no radical 
cure unless we can lift the level of family cul- 
ture, of reasoning power, of opportunities for 
leisure at home. Intemperance can't be cured 
by law, and, with all respect, it can’t be cured by 
sermon. 

Mr. Phillips proceeded to examine the causes 
which make possible such rotten municipalities 
as New York, and to find in intemperance an 
ultimate explanation. A state of society where 
every corner grocery is kept by a man in train- 
ing ‘for an alderman—that is New York. His 
hearers might smile—it is Boston also. For 
this problem he could find no answer. His 
statesmanship walked up to a solid wall, and, 
save his faith that God does not intend this ex- 
periment of self-government to fail, he knew 
not that there was an answer. 





Mr. Edward Atkinson on “Political 
Economy as a Necessary Study.” 


EES 
FREE-RELIGIOUS ASSOCIATION LECTURE. 


It is an injury to a business-man to propound 
a theory, for he is at once spoken of as ‘‘a mere 
theorist.” But false theories of political econ- 
omy had been from time to time the ruin of 
men and of nations. The oldest falsity was 
that the precious metals were the base of all 
wealth. It was generally assumed that all the 
old theories had now disappeared. Political 
economy had not yet been established and_per- 
fected as an exact science, but he believed it 
would yet reach the full authority of an exact 
science. Certain elements of this science had 
already been developed. Among the matters 
which came in its scope were the fisheries, the 
Commune, the Internationale, the eight-hour 
law, and the labor question. Political economy 
related to the production and distribution of 
wealth, not in a limited sense, but in the broad 
sense of the subsistence and comfort of the 
whole people, and, in doing this, political economy 
had a certain connection with spiritual matters. 

The idea that the pursuit of wealth could not 
be also the pursuit of welfare was an erroneous 
notion. It was impossible to separate what was 
called religion from life. This theory would 
make men more or less hypocrites. Self-inter- 
est need not be selfishness. It was more need- 
ful that wealth should ageumulate than that 
alms should be given; and the great question 
was not how to give better shelter and more food 
as a charity, but toenable the masees to earn them 
for themselves, and to show that short hours of 
labor were more profitable both to the laborer 
and the employer. It it did this it certainly 
was a moral work. One of the points that had 





Rev. Kinsley Twining on “The Res- 
urrection of Jesus.” 


eS 
BOSTON COURSE (EVANGELICAL) LECTURE. 


It had not escaped the sharp eye of rational- 
ism that it was of little account to attack the 
minor points while the great fact of a risen 
Christ remained. Skepticism had omitted no 





pains to deprive Christianity of the evidence of 
the resurrection of Christ, and here the battle 
of Christianity had been fought against the 
| Pharisee, the Sadducee and the Pagan; and on 
this ground the battle of Christianity against 
current infidelity must be fought. 

rection of Jesus was the most powerful evidence 
of the continuity of human existence after death. 
This fact proved would be a standard by which 
to test the pantheistic belief. Mr. Twining ex- 
amined Hume’s argument against miracles criti- 
cally and showed the fallacies upon which it is 
based. In the discussion of the question he 
proposed to put it on the broad ground of the- 
ism as opposed to atheism. To the atheist such 
an event as the resurrection of Christ was an 
impossibility. The consideration of the evi- 
dences upon which the doctrine of resurrection 
rested might be divided into three classes : 

First, The direct testimony of the scriptures, 
as embraced first in prophecy, which had an in- 
fluence in preparing the way for Christ. Proph- 
ecy made the connection with the earlier steps 
of redemption apparent. Next was the direct 
testimony of the four Evangelists. They had 
been studied in all lights, with the general result 
of throwing new light on a subject which had 
been so much obscured. This evidence was not 
in so ruinous a condition as some of the friends 
of liberalism would make people believe. A 
notable change had passed over rationalistic 
criticism in this matter. The apostles believed 
in the resurrection, and that too at a very early 
day. The evidence of the Gospels had not only 
an external value, but an internal truthfulness. 
The apostolic accounts, in comparison, differ in 
minor matters, and that was an evidence of 
their truthfulness, because it shows they were 
written from different standpoints. . There is 
variation in the accounts, but no disagreement 
as to the testimony about the main events. The 
great features of the scene agree in all. To 
listen to Strauss one might think the whole Gos- 
pel account brought to irretrievable ruin; but 
all that was needed was a comprehension of 
these things. It was marvelous that the plain 
Apostles were unable to comprehend the facts 
unless Christ explained them. The rationalistic 
critics would have us believe that there was no 
connected story in the Gospels, but the Apostles 
were vastly more harmonious than the modern 
evangelists of rationalism. But the main facts 
in the Gospels were harmoniously related. An- 
other direct witness in the scriptures to the fact 
of the resurrection was the Apostle Paul. His 
belief in the fact was fully shown in his epistles. 
Strauss would not accept the testimony of Acts, 
but happily there was abundant testimony in the 
four Epistles. Paul studied Christianity first as 
an enemy, before he espoused it as an Apostle. 

Second, The indirect evidence of Scripture, 
and three institutions which had come down 
from the first, the Church, the Lord’s Supper 
and the Lord’s Day. ‘The early foundation of 
the church as shown from the book of Acts, the 
earliest record of apostolic history, was a proof 
of the enduring character of the institution. 
Great institutions arise with great events. At 
the time of the first persecution the church 
had grown numerous. When the crucifixion 
occurred the Jews showed no disposition to 
pursue the disciples. When Paul appeared a 
few years later the utmost feeling of animosity 
prevailed. This persecution was chiefly the 
work of the Saddusaic party in combination 
with the extreme wing of the Pharisees. The 
church must have been some years on its way 
before such a persecution could have arisen 
against it. The institution of the diaconate 
was another important fact to show that the 
church must have grown numerous before such 
a need was felt. Such a measure required de- 
liberation, and the time for this added to the 
age of the church. Similar in character and im- 
portance was the origin of the Lord’s Supper. 
It carries the origin back to the time of the cruci- 
fixion, but it could not be complete in its full 
significance until after the resurrection. So, 
also, the institution of the Lord’s Day was an- 
other proof. 

Third, There was certain corroborative tes- 
timony from the history of human experience, 
such as the sudden fading out of the hope of a 
worldly messiah after Christ had risen, and the 
continuity of the church, the risen Saviour being 
the inner consciousness of all Christian life. The 
church was, Christian experience was, because 
Christ lived. This original consciousness of 
life in Christ had been the life and power of 
the church through all the ages. 


THE COMMONWEALTH. 


BOSTON, SATURDAY, FEB. 10, 1872. 
Another British Flurry. 

It would seem, from later English history, that 
our relatives across the water are never so 
happy as when in a brawl. For the last ten 
days they have been shouting through news- 
papers and telegrams their dissent from the 
“statement” of the American commissioners at 
Geneva in regard to the ‘‘consequential” claims 
of the United States for damages arising out of 
Anglo-Confederate sympathy with the late re- 
bellion. Ourgovernment has submitted the case 
to the arbitrators. It was in duty bound to pre- 
sent the case as strongly as possible, and what- 
ever may be said of the probability of an award 
for so-called indirect damages, such probability 
could have no weight in determining the ques- 
tion of the presentation of such claims. Such 
liability had been the position of this govern- 
ment from the beginning of the discussion. It 
was held by Mr. Adams throughout his corre- 
spondence. It was maintained by Mr. Seward 
in his instructions. It was proclaimed by Mr. 
Sumner in his speeches; and it was insisted 
npon by the American commissioners in the 
protocols which accompanied the treaty of 
Washington. If we were not at liberty to 
present this phase of the case, after all this 
preliminary suggestion, what was this confer- 
ence for? If it was only to consider so much 
of the Alabama claims as the British govern- 
ment deemed expedient, why hold a conference 
at all? What the United States has done, ina 
spirit of great generosity, is to submit the dif- 
erences to arbitration, not the case as thought 
right by the English ministry and people. It is 
for the conference to say whether our claims for 
indirect or consequential losses are well-founded 
or not. 

There are indications that the unusual din 
which has resounded in England for the last ten 
days is somewhat the result of a political trick. 
It looks as though the Gladstone ministry, weak 
and failing in the confidence of the country, had 
anticipated an attack from the tories on this is- 
sue of the ‘‘Alabama” claims, and were divert- 
ing the attention of the country from their short- 
comings generally by showing great valor in re- 
sisting the claims of this country—in other 
words, rousing the British lion with unusual 
roar. But it is sheet-iron thunder, after all. 
Our securities in London show no fluctuation; 
and the queen, in her address to Parliament, 
says only that ‘‘in the cases submitted by the 
United States large claims are included which 
are understood on my part not to be within the 
province of the arbitrators on this subject. 1 
have caused a friendly communication to be 
made to the government of the United States.” 
These indications of calmness below the sur- 
face may be reassuring to the timid that there 
will be no war, at present, about this or any 
other matter. The President, with an unaccus- 
tomed smile, says quietly that he does not pro- 
pose to be the author of a fight of which he is 
not willing to assume the responsibility and in 
which he is not ready to take his part. And the 
whole nation feels so, too. And this is the best 
guarantee of peace. It can be said, with almost 
absolute positiveness, that whatever the demand 
of the British government, it must be declined. 
The arbitrators must decide upon the question 
of jurisdiction involved. If England should 
then go to the extreme of breaking up the con- 
ference and refusing to abide by the treaty, it 
could only add to her record of bad faith and 
injure her in the end. This government can 
well afford to stand firm in such an event, and, 
instead of being the worst thing that the admin- 
istration has done, it would probably prove to be 
one of the most popular acts. The feeling in 





























all quarters against making any concessions is 


unanimous, and the general expression is that 
we must stand by the treaty and let the arbitra- 
tors decide all questions of jurisdiction and lia- 
bility. 








Our Railroad System. 

Having passed our general railroad law, the 
question naturally arises with no little interest, 
in view of the difficulties of its passage and the 
warning prophecies of its opponents, What next ? 
The weightiest objection to this law has been 
that, although it may at first spawn a great num- 
ber of small companies with short-line roads, it 
will ultimately, by allowing free competition, 
introduce struggles that will exterminate all 
such small companies; they being either killed 
outright in the effort to compete with larger, or 
swallowed alive by their bigger brothers. It is 
the old story of the big fishes eating the little 
ones. Indeed there is great probability that we 
shall see the realization of these prophecies, 
even in the present generation. Certainly it 
must appear in the next. Indeed there may be 
the question raised, whether, since it is the pop- 
ular impression that big fishes are the proper 
and predestinated food of man, it may not natu- 
rally follow that little fishes are in the same way 
designed for big ones. Certainly, owing to the 
many and bony difficulties in the eating of little 
fishes by man, he does generally prefer to be 
regaled by larger growth, always providing that 
it be not so large as to risk an exchange of con- 
sumer and consumed—the fish eat the man, in- 
stead of vice versa. 

Dropping the metaphor, itis a well-recognized 
fact that the great railroad corporations, the 
consolidated lines, better serve the people’s 
need, provide more sumptuous and convenient 
accommodations, than smaller and weaker com- 
panies can afford. Is not that an argument in 
favor of consolidation? The people demand 
the best accommodations that the travel of the 
country will pay for. They ought to have them. 
Under the present arrangement some lines and 
companies grant far more comfortable and Juxu- 
rious travelling conveniences than others can 
afford. It cannot be otherwise. Yet there is 
no reason why, in justice, people who go in one 
direction, paying equal or even greater propor- 
tionate fare, should not have the same excel- 
lence of accommodation as those who happen 
to travel in a different direction, by some 
other line. Railroads are public necessities 
—the business of the nation has made them 
so—as much as highways, free-schools and 
the national mail. Consolidation may make 
them more powerful. Power per se is cer- 
tainly desirable. It better serves the people 
and so strengthens the nation. But it is desira- 
ble only so far as it accomplishes these ends. 
Just as soon as the big fishes begin to eat men, 
men don’t like them. Railroad corporations 
are glorious servants, but very objectionable 
masters. We have been pointed to the great 
consolidated roads of Vermont, New York, New 
Jersey and Pennsylvania. So far as we have 
been able to learn, the Vermont Central Com- 
pany, since assuming control of both lines across 
that State, has, as yet, behaved very well. 

There is no telling what abuses its extended 
power may in future develop. New York and 
Pennsylvania are notoriously railroad-ridden 
States. New York, as a State, cannot counter- 
act the leaven of the dreadful dregs that have 
settled in its sink-spout corner; Pennsylvania 
never was very wide-awake, and would not be 
very bright if she were. Massachusetts is alive 
to coming emergencies; already is planning a 
transaction by which the State takes the neces- 
sary initiative in preparation for the coming 
difficulty. The consolidation of the Maine and 
Eastern railroads is contemplated, with the pro- 
viso that the State shall in time purchase, hold 
and carry onthe roads. It may be quite true 
that this move is made because the Eastern has 
proved so lamentably unable to go on as it is. 
But that is no inherent fault of the road. A 
moderate application of brains, foresight, capi- 
tal and executive ability cannot fail to make it a 
successful enterprise. 

Consolidation gives power. Let railroads con- 
solidate, that they may serve the people to the 
utmost. But already are fully apparent the 
abuses that naturally arise from great power in 
the hands of those modern oligarchies styled 
corporations. They are two-fold: the niggardly 
denial of just accommodations to the public 
they pretend to serve, and the use of their 
power to supply employment for controlling the 
votes of their employés. Complaint of the 
first injury is already heard in Massachusetts of 
the Eastern Railroad, of the Metropolitan Horse 
Railway, and in some minor instances. We 
must look to New York and Pennsylvania for 
the latter and riper abuse. Massachusetts cor- 
porations have not yet attained that stature and 
strength. But members at the State House al- 
ready allude with dread to the growing power of 
railroad corporations ‘‘in the lobby.’’ 

The danger of consolidated railroad compa- 
nies is not the power they create, but the vesting 
of that power in a self-elected oligarchy. Let 
us have the power; but let us be wise enough, 
before it be too strong for us to conquer, to vest 
it in the State itself, that it may be used aud ad- 
ministered, as should every such power in a 
republic, by the people, to the people, for the 
people. 





Auspicious Signs. 

There must be something genuine in an object 
which commands the interest of the whole scale 
of society. In these days of sectarian bias it 
is a great step forward to ignore all ‘‘isms” and 
fall into the spirit of the injunction, ‘‘Inas- 
much as ye have done it unto one of the least 
of these my brethren, ye have done it unto me.” 
The recent ‘‘Fair for Dumb Animals” was a 
case in point. A wave of sympathy passed over 
the community. Now, the one in progress for 
the ‘‘North-End Mission” has taken corres- 
ponding root. It is vital in its import, and pro- 
poses to deal with the lowest depths of human 
degradation. It goes into the very ‘‘sea” of bad 
habits. It enters into the ‘‘dance-halls,” mean- 
ders amid their mazes, and follows the victims 
to their miserable haunts where they sleep off 
the strong potations they have imbibed. It tries 
to metamorphose all this; to substitute decent 
abodes for dens of insalubrity; proper food for 
poisonous concoctions; good music and inno- 
cent amusement for drinking and obscenity; a 
few simple precepts and friendly converse for 
wrangling and incoherent stammerings. It 
gathers those of all ages into comfortable rooms, 
and teaches them the elements of education, 
and the various useful crafts; to cut, make, 
mend, contrive and rearrange. All this with 
persevering patience never dismayed or set 
aside. Those who ply these wheels do not ex- 
pect steady advance: they are prepared for 
rebuffs, over-turns, and a counter-sliding into 
former ways. It must be so, from their birth 
and rearing; yet the steady sun of kindness 
warms and woos them back, and very many are 
gradually inspired to higher aims and industri- 
ous callings. It is up-hill work for all, and re- 
flects great credit upon the serving and the 
served. Surely we can at least sustain those 
who have clasped the ploughshare, who scatter 
the seed, and watch the feeblest signs of un- 
folding. Theirs is the weary toil; ours should 
at least be the cheerful contribution. 

We bid God-speed to earnest workers of 
every degree. Impartial suffrage, whose echo 
still resounds, will yet be a sub-strata in the so- 





lution of many vexed social problems. In our 
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reformatory: processes it is something that we 
have come to plead for light, airy and conven- 
ient dwellings. Without these, talk is in vain; 
with them, the half is done. The practical il- 
lustration which has attended the renovation of 
the ‘Crystal Palace” in Lincoln street in this 
city is worth a ream of argument. The atten- 
dance of the police is almost unnecessary ; eager 
tenants wait for every quarter as soon as pre- 
pared; and improvement is patent to the most 
superficial observer. No oneis permitted to oc- 
cupy the cellar, which is to be used for storage. 
The flery still is supplanted by fragrant coffee ; 
and sewing and singing-schools come in as val- 
uable adjuncts. Thanks to the Codéperative- 
Building Association for this oasis in the desert, 
and for the much-needed tasteful block nearing 
completion in East Canton street. They should 
not solicit in vain that their few remaining 
shares be taken. 

What an outlet for the time, money and be- 
nevolence of independent women are kindred 
structures! occasions, too, for energetic thrift 
and wisdom. We congratulate those who have 
opened the initiative fields here and elsewhere, 
and invite others to this labor of love. 

We need not enumerate the channels of utili- 
ty which may grow out of such relations. Pau- 
perism is ignored, and laudable self-support the 
corner-stone. There is no premium upon idle- 
ness but guide-boards to indispensable drill. 
Thoroughness is advocated, and its results fore- 
shadowed. Good citizens are in training, and 
more intelligent parents will help to rear the 
rising generation, who in due season will lift 
their banner of peace and fraternity. 

These are no Utopian dreams, for progress is 
the watch-word of the race, and never in the 
ages was mankind so interlinked as in this nine- 
teenth century. If there is some chaff, there 
must be pure wheat; and each should strive to 
diminish the formera nd increase the latter in the 
ratio of their several faculties. The usury of 
one talent is just as commendable as that of ten. 





MINOR MATTERS. 

Was Georce Peapopy a Loyat Citizen ?— 
This question, mooted somewhat freely two 
or three years ago, despite Mr. Peabody's great 
benefactions, and in opposition to the societies 
that said soft things of him upon his decease, 
is again brought to the front by criticisms, sin- 
gularly enough, in English papers. The En- 
glish-American, of Manchester and Liverpool, 
discussing the prevalence of the feeling in Eng- 
land that the American war was to result in 
breaking up the union, says it was not owing to 
the sentiment of the government or the mass of 
the people, but to ‘‘that class of men who were 
ready to hastily mould the hot passions of oth- 
ers and crystallize them to gratify a base ambi- 
tion for money and power. We may identify 
them by naming as the most prominent Roe- 
buck and Laird. But these men never could 
have gone on in their careers (fortunately most 
signal failures), which simply tended to make 
Americans hate each other, without shameful 
weakness on the part of those who should have 
manfully opposed them. The plain truth is 
that the Americans in England who were South- 
erners acted as if they believed in their cause 
and made sacrifices attesting their earnestness. 
But the Americans who professed to be North- 
erners acted as if they were waiting to see 
which side was successful. We are far from 
stating this as of universal application. It may 
not have been the case with more than a large 
minority, but that minority was influential, and 
counteracted all the others. This party was 
represented, we are sorry to say, by George 
Peabody, and a coterie of American merchants 
in London, who did not and would not support 
the protest of Minister Adams, in the doubtful 
days of 1861-62, when they might have done 
much to change the sentiment of England.” 


THE LABOR-QUESTION AT THE STATE-Hovwse. 
The committee-hearing on the eight-hour labor- 


considerable interest. ‘The advantages and im- 
portance of the change were ably stated and ex- 
plained by Mr. Geo. E. McNeill, of the Labor 
Bureau, who, as president of the Eight-Hour 
League, was chairman of the petitioning com- 
mittee. He was followed by Mr. E. H. Rogers, 
ina prolix speech of nearly an hour’s length. 
Mr. Rogers had evidently studied the dictionary 
to a great extent, and he suggested the impres- 
sion that he had taken therefrom rather too 
many words for his ideas. He was indeed the 
unsympathizing observer's beau-ideal of an as- 
piring workman—a man reaching after a place 
too big for him, and which his utmost efforts 
fail to creditably fill. A few simple questions 
seemed to abash him greatly, and he was quite 
inadequate to giving a ready and decided an- 
swer. Ashe closed and Mr. Ira Steward rose 
to speak, a woman said: ‘‘Might I ask a ques- 
tion?” Permission being politely accorded, she 
did so thus :— 

‘‘T want to ask, when all these arrangements 
are being made for shortening the working- 
hours of laborers—and the laborers are all men 
—I want to ask if poor women, who labor for a 
pittance of sixty or seventy cents a day, must 
goon inthat way? I ask you, must it be so? 
Is it——humane ?” And with a little sigh she sat 
down. There was nothing to say, and every- 
body said it for the space of two minutes. An 
extra cargo of commiseration might have found 
a ready market in the Green Room in those two 
minutes. Both the poor woman and all the 
members of the committee were deserving can- 
didates therefor, if not also every man in the 
room. Itwasvery awkward. No doubt she wag 
inopportune; she had lifted the curtain from 
an infinity of troubles beyond the reach of any 
there present to rectify. Personally she was 
an exceedingly plain woman. There was no 
shadow of sentiment about her. Yet a certain 
dignity of earnestness, tempered with sorrow, 
touched every one. No one answered her. No 
one could. | 
The digression passed, and the chairman of | 
the House committee, Mr. McDuffie, called on | 
Mr. Steward to proceed. And now came the 
‘‘Hamlet” part of the play. Mr. Steward an-| 
swered with great promptness that reduction of 
hours of labor would not reduce the amount of | 
wages. The laborers, the producers, of the | 
country are now paid too httle; and there is | 
another class of men who are paid too much, | 
that is the middle-men, the traders and the mer- | 
chants. They produce nothing. The nation} 
is none the richer for their labor. Yet they | 
take a position where they control wealth, and 
thereby they amass it. Extra hours of lei- 
sure tend to the production of a better grade 
of work, to the introduction and employment 
of skilled labor instead of unskilled, to devel- 
opment, improvement and culture in the work- 
man. These again increase the consumption 
of all manufactures, for the working-man be- 
comes not only producer but consumer. In- 
crease the consumption and the production will 
take care of itself. 

All this Mr. Steward told off with a manner 
that was half its charm—if not more. He isa 


when it comes certainty, loses nothing. He | 
marks off, without any regularity, his points on 
amechanic’s thin blunt fingers, and is always 





ready, never disconcerted, and very sure he is | 
right. 


reform movement, on Wednesday, was one of 


thoughtful, earnest, clear-headed man, and al- | 
ways stops a moment to consider before he states | 
his thought, by which habit alone the thought, | 


‘But if this change be made,” asks Mr. Mc- 
Duffie, “by the improvement in labor the 
wealth of the country must also increase; and 
does not, then, capital still lead labor as much 
as now? Is the difficulty really obviated?” 
For a moment the long-haired, alert head was 
tilted one side in a sort of bird-like meditation. 
‘No; it is net so,” he replied quickly; ‘‘for all 
this development and cultivation of the masses 
tends toward coéperation; and when we get co- 
operation that is the millennium of labor re- 
form, and we don't need to do anything then; 
everything will do itself.” Mr. Steward had 
settled the matter to his own satisfaction evi- 
dently, and no one had anything better to offer. 
Mr. MeNeill rose to explain that whereas now 
no capitalist could, as formerly, gain a liveli- 
hood on the margins he could pare from the 
labor of three or four men, but must trim nar- 
rower edges from that of twenty or a hundred, 
so the time must yet come when capital could 
not be found to hire, as is sometimes the case 
now with the most -superior workmen; labor 
must be in partnership with capital. So comes 
cooperation. 

It was remarked that, though it was a public 
hearing, no opposition was made to the request 
of the petitioners. Mr. McDuffie called for any 
remarks in opposition. None came, and Mr. 
MeNeill said: ‘‘There is no opposition. We 
would like to hear some; not triflers, but some 
earnest objection raised.” ‘Yes, we would pay 
for that,” suggested Mr. Steward. 

The question of adjournment was interrupted 
by a gentleman behind the door who wished to 
urge upon the committee a few points that asa 
practical man he had, ‘when found, made a 
note on.” Having duly impressed these points, 
the process of adjournment was consummated. 
There will probably be another hearing on the 
same subject, but the time is not appointed. 





COMMUNICATIONS. 


Religion in the Constitution. 

Epitor COMMONWEALTH :—You have already 
called attention effectively to the movement 
headed by an antediluvian judge of the U.S. 
Supreme Court for introducing a religious creed 
into the federal constitution. I presume I was 
not more astonished than many others to see 
the name of our new Governor at the head of 
the Vice Presidents of this upheaval from the 
middle ages, which, if it could have its way, 
would prevent any man having the same reli- 
gious opinions as those of Franklin, Jefferson, 
or Abraham Lincoln, from holding any federal 
or other office which requires an oath to support 
the United States constitution as a qualification. 
I addressed a note to the Governor, and he di- 
rected a reply which many besides myself who 
voted for him will be glad to see :— 

Boston, Feb. 5, 1872. 

To His Excellency, Wm. B. Washburn: 
Dear Sir:—I notice your name at the head of 
the Vice Presidents of a society just instituted 
at Cincinnati for the purpose of establishing 
Christianity as the national religion. I have 
personal as well as public reasons, which | 
need not occupy your time to state, for asking 
you to do me the favor to say whether this ap- 
pointment at Cincinnati is with your consent or 
approbation. Very respectfully yours, 

Exvizer Wricut. 


EXxecuTIVE DEPARTMENT. 
Boston, Feb. 5, 1872. 
Hon. Elizur Wright, Boston: Dear Sir :— 
In reply to yours of this date, I am directed 
by Gov. Washburn to say that he had no con- 
nection with the recent convention at Cincin- 
nati, was not consulted as to the use of his 
name as one of the Vice Presidents of the so- 
ciety to which you refer, and was not aware 
that he had been so designated till attention 
was called to the subject by the receipt of your 
letter. Very respectfully, 
SrpNeY ANDREWS, 
Private Secretary. 


COMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHUSETTS, 


The impudence of the movement, of which 
the organization in Cincinnati is the first fruit, 
is almost as astounding as its absurdity, but not 
quite. Here are men of high names in the 


the history of those churches for the last sixty 
years as so many babes. They had better first 
try to revive in the Sabbath-schools of to-day 
that delightful ‘Shorter Catechism” which every 
poor brat that came into this New England 
sixty or seventy years ago had to commit to 
memory, the dolefullest outrage on fresh hu- 
man nature that ever was perpetrated. If they 
can do that they may hope to put their dogmas, 
even thirty-nine of them, into the preamble of 
the constitution. Let us beg of them, however, 
in case they succeed, to strike out the clause 
about establishing justice. Exizur Wriacur. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 
From Washington. 
SPECIAL TO THE COMMONWEALTH. 
Wasuincton, D. C., Feb. 6, 1872. 
THE BRITISH FLURRY. 

The disturbance about the ‘‘Alabama” treaty 
is the exciting topic at present on the carpet 
here. The general feeling is: let England 
spurn this settlement if she dare; we can af- 
ford much better than she to bide the issue. 
The fifteen thousand Republicans assembled in 
Trafalgar square should admonish her that 
she cannot lightly contemplate difficulties with 
the great republic of the West. The cause 
of John Bull’s rage at this time appears to be 
the presentation of a claim for “consequential” 
damages in our case as made up for the Gen- 
eva conference. It will be remembered that 
this was the ground taken by Mr. Sumner in 
his famous speech, for which he was so much 
derided and abused on both sides of the Atlan- 
tic. The State Department was very careful 
not to endorse Mr. Sumner at that time, and 
Mr. Motley was recalled for the reason that he 
was supposed to incline too much to the views 
of his eminent friend. It is curious to observe 
that the State Department to-day takes Mr. 
most advanced position of three 

So doth the world move on! 


Sumner’s 
years ago. 








THE AMNESTY MEASURE. 
In the Senate they are still plodding along 
with amnesty and civil rights. The debate, 


| particularly on the latter subject, is developing 


one of the most thorough and radical constitu- 
tional discussions that has been heard in the 
halls of Congress fur some years. Matt. Car- 
penter, who has set himself the pettifogger’s 
task of picking flaws in Mr. Sumner’s amend- 
ment, was answered by the latter yesterday in a 
magnificent speech, which, in the opinion of 
nearly all, had a crushing effect on the Wiscon- 
sin Senator. His feeble rejoinder, in which he 
| attempted tu fasten a charge of disloyalty to 
| the constitution upon Mr. Sumner, called forth 
; one of those indignant and electric bursts of 
| oratory with which our senior Senator, at mo- 
| ments, astonishes and delights his friends. It 
was proud, as well it might be, but it was over- 
|whelming. He pointed to his record of twenty 
| years and asked wherein he had ever swerved 
| from loyalty to the constitution. He placed his 
|record against that of the Wisconsin Senator, 
his services against his, and on this matter he 
| invoked the deliberate judgment of the Ameri- 
| can people. 
SENATOR CARPENTER. 

Matt. Carpenter has disappointed the high 
hopes that were entertained of him on his en- 
trance into the Senate. He is a man of bril- 
liant parts, and can make a pleasant and even 
eloquent speech; but he seems to lack balance 
I will not say that he lacks principle, but he 
needs a sheet-anchor to prevent so much drift 


Protestant churches who seem as ignorant of 


ing with the tide. You never know exactly 
where to find him. He seems to forget that the 
qualities of a keen lawyer, which he has, do not 
make a statesman. It is a very good founda- 
tion, but it is not the whole. 
SENATOR SHERMAN. 

John Sherman rather surprised the Senate to- 
day by coming out with a flat-footed and well- 
argued speech in favor of Mr. Sumner’s amend- 
ment. The frigid conservatism which usually 
surrounds the chairman of the Finance Commit- 
tee is rarely melted to the degree of an earnest 
and eloquent speech in favor of black men’s 
rights, but such was the entertainment to which 
we were treated to-day. It was all the more 
relished as it was unexpected. A remark he 
made en passant is particularly worthy of record. 
In reply 1o a hectoring interrogatory from Mor- 
rill of Maine, who is another of the Senators 
that are trying to pettifog this question, he said 
that he was not to be drawn, in this connection, 
into a discussion of woman's rights, but he 
would say that he had never seen any reason 
satisfactory to his conscience why an intelligent 
woman should not vote, sit on juries, and hold 
office; but as modern society was founded on 
the family, he did not deem it expedient to in- 
troduce discordant subjects into the family cir- 
cle. It is much to be feared that, if this is the 
only rock of defense he has against the advanc- 
ing tide of woman-suffrage, the honorable gen- 
tlemanis in great danger of being submerged. 

THE SPRING ELECTIONS. 
The elections in New Hampshire and Connee- 
ticut to occur this spring are looked forward to 
here with great interest as the first guns of the 
Presidential campaign of 1872. It is said that 
the women who have been urging Congress to 
give them suffrage under the fourteenth amend- 
ment, indignant at the opposition and coolness 
with which they have been received by a large 
portion of the Republicans, to throw 
themselves into the campaign in both these 
States against that party, and endeavor to teach 
them the only lesson which politicians ever heed 
—defeat at the polls. Their influence on the can- 
vass may appear insignificant, but in nicely-bal- 
anced States like New Hampshire and Connec- 
ticut it is not to be despised, particularly when 


intend 


we remember that prohibition and Jabor-reform 
have also tickets in the field in both, drawing 
more largely from the Republicans than trom the 
Democrats. 
THE 
The Democrats are at hist taking their ‘*new 


DPEMOCRATIC POSTTION. 


departure” inearnest. Inthe House, vesterday, 
a resolution offered by James Brooks, a leading 
Democrat of New York, deciaring that we hold 
the 13th, l4th and 15th amendments to be valid 
parts of the constitution, was adopted by a vote 
of 136 to 22.) The 22 negative votes included a 
number of 
prominent Democrat except Dan Voorhees of 


Southern irreconcilables, but no 


Indiana. ‘That such a resolution should be of- 
fered at this time by a leading Democrat and 
voted for by such men as James Brooks, Fer- 
nandv Wood, 8S. S. Cox, Sam. Randall, Beck o 
Ky., Marshall of Hl., Eldredge of Wis.. is sig 
nificant. It indicates that there is to be an en 
tire change of policy on the part of the Demo- 
crats. Tam glad to see that they are getting to 
believe that there is but just one chance for the 
Democratic party to come into power in this 
country, and that is by its becoming more radi- 
eal than the Republican. 
man-suffrage, labor-reform, the civil rights and 
immunities of the negro, and finish by nominat- 
ing Charles Sumner for the Presidency, and it 
is barely possible that the American people 
might be induced to trust it again! It is true 
that, 
‘‘While the lamp holds out to burn 
The vilest sinner may return ;” 
but the sins of this party have been grievous, 
and the works meet for repentance should be 
correspondingly great. 
CONNECTICUT'S STATUARY. 

Connecticut's contributions to the 
hall of statuary in the Capitol, into which the 
old Representative chamber is being converted, 
The subjects are Trum- 


Let it go in for wo- 


national 


were unveiled to-day. 
bull and Roger Sherman, and Ives is the sculp- 
They do not impress one at first sight as 
They are somewhat 


tor. 
admirable works of. art. 
above life-size. ‘Trumbull is represented read- 
ing from a scroll, while Sherman has the arm ex- 
tended in an oratorical attitude. I should think 
that the statue of Roger Sherman was the best, 
although it does not compare with the admira- 
ble statues presented by Rhode Island of Roger 
Williams and General Greene, both of them 
works of art on which the dwells with 
pleasure. Massachusetts should hurry up her 
contribution and give us Gov. Winthrop and 
Sam. Adams, or some other of her band of wor- 
thies. I hope she will employ a sculptor who 
knows how to stand aman on his legs in marble, 
blush at one of those 


eye 


and not cause her sons t: 
' 


artistic abortions which are, alas! too common 


here. WESLEY. 





The Commonwealth will reach many of our 
merchants and others to-day before the close of 
business hours, and we particularly urge upon 
them to show their accustomed public spirit by 
subscribing to the guarantee fund for the Inter- 
national Peace Jubilee. This (Saturday) even- 
ing the list will be closed, and though there is 
no doubt of the success of the enterprise, it will 
greatly facilitate contracts, etc., if the stipu- 
lated amount of $200,000 is 
Two-thirds of the amount needed is already 
allowed to 


made up now. 


down, and the rest should not be 
‘thang fire” for the want of enterprising takers. 
We have no belief that it will be. The guara- 
tors have the bestowal of the proceeds of the 


concerts. 


The selfish and sordid management of the 
Metropolitan Railway Co. has at last aroused an 
opposition, especially in the Roxbury district, 
which promises to be effective. It has been a 
long time gathering, but it has now acquired a 
strength that cannot be overcome by fair prom- 
ises, the spreading of collations, or the gift of 
stock. 
tion—one to incorporate a new horse-railway, 


Two plans exist for better accommoda- 


with head-quarters in Roxbury: the second, to 
allow the Middlesex Railway to run from Scol- 
lay square up Tremont street to Shawmut ay- 
The 
latter can be adopted at the least expense, and 
we trust the Legislature will favor it, thus bring- 
ing Norfolk and Middlesex counties into com- 
munication while benefitting Boston immensely. 
A hearing takes place on this request on the 
27th inst. 


enue, and thence straight out to Roxbury. 








The report of the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue, just printed, shows that for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1471, there was collected 
in the third district of Massachusetts, compris- 
ing the larger share of the business section of 
Boston, the sum of $2,547,123.63. The 
district, during the nine years of the existence 
of the internal revenue bureau, paid into the na- 
tional coffers, $34,157,979.30—all of which, with 
the exception of about a million of dollars, has 
passed through the hands of one cashier. The 
district of the largest collections in the United 
States is the first Illinois ($7,269,582.79): then 
follow the 52d New York ($4,483,898.31), the 
Ist Missouri ($3,730,558.95), the 8th New York 
(83,648,437.70, the 2d Ohio ($3,053,069.30), &c., 
down to the 3d Massachusetts, which is the 11th 


in importance, losing its former place of third 
in rank after the repeal of the tax on manufac- 
tures. The whiskey districts of the We st come 
up high under the present administration. 


same 
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Business Notes. 
Mr. John L. Stevenson, 2 Faneuil Hall square. has 
choice wines and liquors for medicinal and family use- 


D. Lothrop & Co.; 40 Cornhill, make a specialty of 


Bibles, of which they have every variety at the low- 
est prices. 

The Transcript proprietors will issue a double sheet 
today. Advertisers should take notice. It will be 
well-filled. 

The announcements of new books of the Messrs. 
Roberts will arrest the eye and please the taste of al 
our readers. 

For the best of Valentines, visit J. 8. Locke & Co.’s, 
Nos. 34 and 36 Cornhill. They have one of the largest 
varieties in the city, and can suit all. 

Messrs. Kempton, Stephenson & Co. are determined 
to close out their stock for spring goods, and conse- 
quently are literally sacrificing their winter garments 
and fabrics. Their offers are positively generous. 

The Boston Elastic Fabric Co. manufacture rubber- 
belting, rubber hose, railway belts, &c., &c., in al- 
most endless variety, and all of a quality that has 
won the highest encomiums. We refer to their card 
elsewhere. 

Messrs. Macullar, Williams & Parker are making 
offers to supply winter clothing at prices which will 
be astonish‘ngly low next November. A prudent man 
will lay in his next winter’s garments now, See their 
advertisement. 

Messrs. Shepard, Norwell & Co. are disposing of 
their stock of Black and Japanese Silks at a great re- 
duction in prices, as will be seen by their card. The 
ladies can now make purchases which wili please 
them ell through the year. 

Messrs. George W. Warren & Co., 60 State street, 
have some very superior securities in municipal and 
railroad bonds, which they are offering capitalists. 
We advise a conference with the principals of the 
house on this, a8 on general monetary matters. 

A fine opportunity for business men is offered in 
the store 681 and 683 Washington street, Which is now 
offered for lease, either in part or the whole, for a 
term of years. It has a frontage of eighty feet on 
Washington street, and for a light manufacturing 
business there is not a better store on the street. 


The well-known and generally-esteemed architect 
and builder, William Washburn, has become general 
partner in the planing and moulding-mill business, 
conductedin the name of his son, William Washburn, 
Jr.,at the old stand, corner of Merrimac and Cause- 
way streets. We wish the new association eminent 


— prosperity. 
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The standing of the Boston Lead Company (estab- 
lished in 1829) is unsurpassed in this country. They 
pride them-elves upon the excellence and purity of 
their ground lead, as well as upon their other manu- 
factures, and everything they deal in is of their own 
make. They also manufacture tin-lined pipe for those 
objecting to lead alone. The agents are J. H. Chad- 
wick & Co., 22, 24 and 26 Oliver street. 





Art Notes. 
FRENCH SYMPATHY FOR CHICAGO, 

The proverbial generosity of artists has never been 
more beautifully illustrated than in the recent contri- 
butions of the leading artists of Paris and Dussel- 
dort to a fund for the relief of the sufferers by the 
burning of Chicago. Gerome is at work on a fine 
painting. and Meissonier, Boulanger, Cabanel, Wil- 
Baugniet, and many others equally famous, 
have on their easels such examples of their individual 
excelleucies as cannot fail to do honor to them here 
and to bring a Large sum in the aggregate to Chicago. 
Paris alone will send probably one hundred and fifty 
and Dusseldorf not less than a hundred. 
This charitable movement originated with Messrs. 
Gooupil & Co. of Paris, to whom the suggestion was 
muiude by Mr. Michael Knedler of New York. Mr. 
Grerome, son-in-law of Mr. Goupil, was the first artist 
to respond to this charitable appeal, and was speedily 
followed by others who have since formed a commit- 
tee, at the head of which is T. C. Meissonier. The 
paintings were to be finished by the end of la-t month, 
when they were to be exhibited for about a month in 
Paris, the proceeds of the exhibition to be given to 
the fund. On the arrival of the paintings in New 
York they will be taken in charge by a committee of 
ladies aud gentlemen by whom they will be exhibited 
and sold. Messrs, Goupil & Co. have generously of- 
fered to frame in their best style all the French con- 
tributions. ‘Phe fund to result from the exhibition 
and sale of these paintings is for Chicago relief gen- 
erally, and not for the relief of the sufferers of any 
particular profession. It is expected that the pic- 
tures will reach New York toward the latter end of 
Mareh, 


leins, 


pictures, 


THE NORTH END MISSION. 

Animated by a spirit resembling that of the artists 
of Paris, a large number, comprising & majority of the 
artists of Boston, have been busily eng ged in paint- 
ing small pictures for the Artist's Album which forms 
one of the principal attractions of the Fair in aid of 
the North End Mission. We saw several of these 
pictures in an unfinished state, and they promised to 
be, when finished, worthy of the reputation of the sevy- 
eral artists Who have so generously responded to the 
eall of charity. 

GUSTAVE DORE. 

A correspondent describes Gustave Dore as a man 
some thirty-tive or seven years of age, who looks 
younger even than that. His physique is fine, a mas- 
rive chest both in breadth and depth, and a noble 
head with a wealth of dark hair falling low upon his 
brow. His bearing is as simple as that of a child. 

Dramatic Notes. 
THE “GLOBE.” 

The reéntree of Miss Leclereq was welcomed by & 
fashionable and enthusiastic audience on Monday eve- 
ning last. “As You Like It,” as an acting play, has 
not, hitherto, been a favorite with our public. It 
tucks that exciting element that adds a quickening 
ampulse to some of the refined, classic dramas of the 
great dramatic masters, and the subtleties of the 
meaning of its text, rarely dnd adequate interpreta- 
fon at the hands ofan average dramatic company. 
With the few prominent arists and the many mediocre 
performers who have in times past attempted *Rosa- 
lind” here in mind, it may be fairly saia that never 
before have we seen the character played. Affording 
but limited scope for that intensity of feeling in 
whieh the magnetism of this artist finds its most im- 
pressive expression, the impersonation {s, to the 
eritical listener, more gratifying than the most bril- 
liant of her emotional interpretations, in that it bears 
the impress in its every line, and subtlety of shading 
im reading and manner, of a great and original artis- 
tie penius. 

ICis not probable that any other of Shakespeare's 
eharacters presents such peculiar difficulties as an 
acting part in the combination of contrasted phases 
of lemperament as are offered in the heroine of “As 
You Like It.” Whether in the delicate, sprightly dash 
of her moments of assumed audacity, the modest coy- 
bess of her manner in the rencontres with the object 
of her love, the passages of wilty repartee with her com- 





panion and cicerone, or the womanly gentleness and 
devoted earnestness of her sentiment in her more se- 
rious moods, Miss Leclereg’s rendering was exqui- 
Sifels chaste. retined and beautiful. Her charms of 
person and manner. and elegant taste in dress, en- 
hanced Che fhe thish of her fascinating portraiture, 
Which, in the truest sense, Wasa complete realization 
of the author's creation. Her musical gifts were also 
hastunder tribute in the interpolation of the song, 
*“Where daisies and pied and vislets blue.’ from 
“5 ves Lauber Lo-t ~¢ 

foe dist bution of the other characters was hap- 
pily made. Mr. Sheridan gave an impressive and 
brilhant rendering of Jaques” (hat was unconven- 


elasticity which characterized his acting. His read- 
mma of the Seven Ages of Man” brought to mind the 
jxmented WH. Sedley Smith's well-known imper- 
sonation of this character in its strength and. vivid- 
ness. M made an unexpectedly good 
“Ortande.” But tor oecasional exhibition of his un- 


Boniface 


pleasant manverisms of elocution, his interpretation 
Was natural graceful and pleasing. Mr. Raymond 


fulfilled expectation in his dryly humorous and intel 
lhigvently defined impersonation of ‘Touchstone.” 
With a single exception, his rendering has not been 
excelled Oy that of auy other comedian who has 


essayed the part here in many years. Mr. Fuller, 
Whose greatability in a certain range of parts has 
been recognized, 
wantof an opportunity, made a deep impression by 
pathetic performance of * Adam.” 
Messrs. Allen, Daly, Jennings and Holmes merited 
praise in other prominent parts. Mr. Peakes, previ- 
onsly favorably Known from his former connection 
with the Richings’ English opera troupe, made his 
first appearance this season in a singing-part as ‘*Sil- 
vine.” giving the quaint songs “Under the Greenwood 
Tree.” and “Blow. blow, theu winter wind.” with a 
hice conception of their spirit, and with a musical 


his teuchingly 


corre 
Miss Orton's conception of *Audrey” fully realized 
the droll humor of the part. and her rendering was 
spontaneous and spirited, vet free from overdoing. 
Mrs. Hunter essayed “Celia.” owing to the continued 
illness of Mrs. Barry, and gave an intelligent and sat- 

Miss Gilman played **Phebe” 


Arden” presenting an elaborate and appropriate rus- 
tic setting. and the costumes, throughout, were new 


and exhibited picturesque conformity to historical | 


correctness. The performance of the comedy was 


il, but nove the less effective. in the spirit and | 


but seldem before exhibited for | 


ctoess and effect that elicited hearty applause. | 


eral calls and was favored with several beautiful 
floral compliments. The repetitions on Tuesday 
and Wednesday attracted refined and appreciative 
audiences. 

Knowles’s comedy “The Love Chase,” was played 
on Thursday evening. Miss Leclercq’s “Constance” 
was another triumph of her versatile genius. No 
other living actress of English comedy so perfectly 
fills the stage as Miss Leclercq. Mr. Boniface’s 
““Wildrake” was generally pleasing. Mr. Sheridan’s 
“Waller” was careful and intelligent. Mr. Fuller's 
“Sir William Fondlove,” would have been altogether 
gratifying but for his evident unfamiliarity with the 
text. Mr. Daly as ““Trueworth” filled that part with 
nice appreciation. Misa Orton’s **Lydia” was charm- 
ing in its delicate intensicy and subdued power. 
Miss Harris was admirably suited to “Widow Green.”’ 

Miss Leclercq will play *‘Rosalind” for the last time 
this afternoon, and “Constance in the evening. Next 
week will open “The Hunchback” with Miss Leclercq 
as Julia;” Tuesday, Miss Leclercq will appear as 
“Lady Teazle”; Wednesday, as ‘‘Lady Gay Span- 
ker”; Thursday and Saturday nights, ‘Plot and Pas- 
sion.” The ‘School for Scandal” will be repeated on 
Friday, and “The Hunchback,” on Saturday after- 


noon. 
THE “BOSTON.” 


“The Streets of New York” has passed its second 
week with a success nearly equal to that of the first 
of its revival. Mr. Mayo’s “Badger,” although not of 
the highest kind of art, is a creation that in its way 
ranks as an artistic specialty. The variety part of 
the entertainment, by Parsloe, Delehanty and Hengler 
and Master Sniffin, has been freshened by new and 
varied features. It will be played twice to-day and 
for the last times next week. 

THE “ST. JAMES.” 

The histrionic muse will resume her sway on Mon- 
day night, when a double event of interest will trans- 
pire in the first appearance here of Miss Jane Coombs, 
an actress whose personal beauty and accomplish- 
ments has secured for her a high reputation in the 
metropolis and the west, and the reappearance of the 
popular favorite, Mr. Frederick Robinson. They 
have played together with great success for nearly an 
entire year. ‘‘London Assurance” will be performed 
on Monday and Tuesday evenings, and ‘School for 
Scandal” on Wednesday. 


Music Notes. 
AIMEE IN OPERA BOUFFE. 

Mile. Aimee’s season of French opera at the St. 
James Theater was brilliantly inaugurated to a 
crowded house on Monday evening last with Offen- 
bach’s most finished opera, ‘*‘La Perichole.” The 
winsome : rtiste’s former admirers found expectation 
realized in her charming interpretation of the music 
of the ballad-singer, and many were added to the list 
from the large number of those disappointed in hear- 
ing the lady last season. The novelty of the evening 
was the first appearance of M. Noe. His voice is un- 
like that of any other of the French tenors we have 
heard in opera bouffe, pussessing a robust quality 
not usually found in light French singers, and in style 
he is more of a lyric thanabuffo-artist. His presence 
is winning, and his acting is finished and graceful. 
Duchesne and Edgard were as mirth-provoking as 
ever in “Don Andres” and “Don Pedro,” and M. M. 
Berthon and Valter admirably filled “ Panatellas” and 
“Torapote.” Mile. Aimee’s singing excited great en- 
thusiasm. All hersongs were encored and the **Tipsy 
song” was thrice redemanded. 

“Le Pont de Soupirs” (The Bridge of Sighs), by Of- 
fenbach, received its first representation on Tuesday 
evening. In construction, the opera differs from any 
of the light French operas that have been sung here. 
Its libretto tells a highly-wrought sensational and al- 
most tragic melo-dramatic story. Its characterization 
presents but one really comic part, and its music is, 
with a few exceptions, marked by less of the compos- 
er’s individuality and more of his inconsistency than 
attaches to that of his more familiar works. The gems 
of the opera are the passionate love-song to a witch- 
ing valse movement, ‘Catarina, je chante,” sung asa 
solo by the page, **Amoroso,” and, later in the first 
act, a8 a quartette by the principals; a classic lyric 
idyl for the tenor, “La colombe plaintive,” the dash- 
ing burlesque martial air, *Allons! Dsing! Préparons, 
nous.” and an intoxicating *cachucha” for the soprano 
and chorus, “C'est un coin tout petit.” As compared 
with “La Perichole,” the music is bald, lacking in 
symmetry and that all-pervading beauty of melody 
that characterizes that favorite work. The marked 
success of the performance was Cue to the great élan 
of the performers. Mille. Aimee, as * Catarina,” 
evinced in her interpretation a nice appreciation of 
the sentiment, infusing a soupcon of humor into what 
otherwise would have passed for a serious part. Al- 
though her acting at no time verged towards extrava- 
gance, she gave some bits of interpolation that were 
irresistible, as in the scene with her husband and her 
persecutor, for instance, where during a deliberate 
swoon, she prettily exclaims, “Je suis evanoui” (1 
have fainted). Her singing of the cachucha was in the 
most fascinating vein, and the two repetitions that 
followed its first singing scarcely satistied the audi- 
ence. M. Duchesne made an immense hit by his ar- 
tistic and strongly -humorous characterization of **-Ad- 
miral Conarini.” M. Noe’s part, **Malatromba,” was 
that of a melodramatic villain, 4nd afforded no oppor- 
tunity for light-comedy acting. His impersonation 
Was earnest, consistent and impressive, and his sing- 
ing was amply gratifying. Mr. Edgard was drolly 
humorous as “Baptiste.” the devoted equerry of the 
“Admiral.” His by-play and facial expression are 
inimitable. M. Berthon looked and acted ‘“ Ama- 
roso” admirably, but his low range of voice did not 
admit of the fullest effect to the music. The chorus 
had but little to do, but were up to the required duty 
when called upon. The instrumentation is smooth 
and pleasing throughout, and was well but somewhat 
unevenly rendered. The performers were frequently 
complimented with demonstrative applause, and en- 
thusiastically called out atthe end of the represen- 
tation. 

“La Grande Duchesse,” which may be called the 
“Tl Trovatore of French opera,’ was given on 
Wednesday night. Its performance was received 
with all the old-time favor. Mile. Aimee sang in it 
for the first time here. Musically, her performance 
was the best we have had of this réle here, and her 
acting left little to be desired in sustaining Mile. Tos- 
tee’s standard of the part. Duchesne and Edgard 
retained all their former honors in “General Boum” 
and “Baron Puck.” Of course M. Berthon could 
not supply the place of the lamented Leduc as ‘Prince 
Paul.” Making all allowance that may reasonably be 
exacted, the representation was more pleasing in the 
solo performances than in the ensembdies. 

Barbe Bleu” was given on Thursday night to a 
full and enthusiastic audience. *Boulotte” affords 
Mile. Aimee the ful’est scope for her spontaneous 
humor arfd natural exuberance; qualities which give 
to her acting a peculiar chic that is irresistibly fasci- 
nating. Her singing of **Qu‘il est charmant,” elicited 
two rapturous encores, and a recall followed the dash- 
ing finale of the second act. M. Noe was in great 
spirit as Barbe Bleu.” and divided the honors in 
several of the scenes. 

Herve's opera, **Fleur de Thé” (**The Tea-Flower,”) 
was performed for the first time in Boston last night, 
subsequent to our going to press. The plot is novel 
and original, the scene being laid in China, and there 
is a great variety of music, suggested by the blending 
| that obtains of European and Oriental characters. 

La Grande Duchesse” will be repeated at the mat- 
inee to-day. Inthe evening, the favorite Les Brig- 
ands” will be presented for the only time this season, 
with Aimee as the dashing *Fiorella.” 

The brief season has been highly successful. Mr. 
Leake would gratify his patrons and profit himself by 
securing Aimee for another series of bouffes, if prac- 
ticable. 








MISS MEHLIG’S RECITALS. 

Miss Mehlig’s pianoforte recital at Mechanic's Hall. 
| on Wednesday afternoon, was largely attended by a 

brilliant audience. The programme included some 

of the rarest classical morceaur in this artiste’s exten- 
| sive repertoire. The “Caprice,” op. 33, by Mendels- 
|sohn, afforded in the variety of its contrasts and 
shadings an exceptional opportunity for the display 
of the pianist’s interpretative and executive skill, and 
the “lapromptu,” by Schubert. which followed, was 
marked by that deep inspirational power which is 
the transcendent quality of Miss Mehlig’s playing. 
A Romanze, in F-sharp, by Schumann, with some 
quaint pastoral movements, and a Polonaise, by Cho- 
pin—the latter of which most fully exhibited the per- 
former's energy and brilliancy—were among the other 
! conspicuous numbers in the programme. The supe- 
j rior acoustic qnalities of the hall render it rarely 
| adapted for fine pianoforte effects. 
| The last two recitals will be given on this (Satur- 

day) and Monday afternoons. Tickets may be had of 

Mr. Peck, at Music Hall, and at Ditson’s. 
MR. PERABO’S RECITALS. 

The fourth and last of Mr. Ernst Perabo’s recitals 

will take place at Wesleyan Hall on Friday afternoon 
‘next, at four o'clock. The pianist, assisted by Mr. 
Lang. will present several novelties. 
j NILSSON'S PAREWELL IN ITALIAN OPERA. 
| The Messrs. Strakosch announce that: Mile. Nilsson 

will eing here in a series of farewell performances of 
Italian opera. opening at the Boston Theater, Monday 
week. During the brief season of eight nights and 
two matinees, the greatest lyric prima donna liv- 
| ing will appear in --Mignon.” which has achieved a 
| great success wherever produced. “I Trovatore,” 
| Fra Diavola.” and other characters for the first time 
| here. 


MR. PECK’S GRAND CONCERTS. 
Mr. Peck, who is untiring in his enterprise in pre 


altogether the most brilliant that has been given in | senting phenomenal musical combinations, has ar- 


many years. Applausive demonstrations were fre- 


ranged to give two concerts on March 18 and 19, for 


quent and pronounced. Miss Leclercq received sev- | which he has engaged one of the greatest trios of ar- 


tists that have appeared on our concert stage—Mr. 
Santley, Miss Kellogg, and Miss Mehlig. We learn 
that, notwithstanding the immense expense attending 
these engagements, and the previous high price read- 
ily paid to hear Mr. Santley sing, Mr. Peck will place 
the entire house before the public at one dollar a 
ticket, with reserved seats. 


About-Town Notes. 
THE FAIR OF POST 7, G. A. R. 

One week from to-morrow, Post 7 will open their 
fair at Boylston Hall, continuing for five days only. 
Many articles have been secured, some of which have 
never before been on exhibition in this or any other 
city. Asa peculiar, novel and attractive part of the 
fair, the Post have secured over 100 portraits, for- 
merly belonging to the Schwabe collection or gal- 
lery of fallen heroes. Many of these are excellent 
and truthful likenesses and worthy of examination. 
Members of other Posts of the G. A. R. will have an 
opportunity with their friends of expreasing their 
partiality for their favorite societies; also military 
patrons of investing in a superb and costly silk stand- 
ard of elegant design and manufacture, which is to 
be awarded to the military organization receiving the 
largest number of votes. For the police a splendid 
gold badge has been manufactured, to be disposed of 
in a like manner to any captain in the department 
whose popularity may secure him the largest ballot. 
For the firemen the members of the Post have had 
made a very handsome and costly silk banner, with 
heavy gold bullion trimmings, to be awarded in the 
same manner as the police-badge to any engine, hose 
or hook and ladder company. Among the thousand 
and one articles, both fancy and useful, is a first-class 
Howard clock, an approprirte ornament for the hall 
of any post of the G. A. R. This is to be disposed of 
to any branch of the society receiving the largest 
number of votes. On Monday evening, Feb. 26, a 
grand promenade concert and dance will be givén by 
the Post at Music Hall in aid of the fair. It will thus 
be seen that the military, the firemen, the police and 
G. A. R. are remembered, each and all of whom are 
offered an opportunity to add their material support 
to a worthy and noble cause, that of providing funds 
and the common necessaries of life to the children 
and wives of those citizens of Boston who went forth 
from home and kindred to do battle for their native 
lands. The committee of the Post have worked very 
hard for the success of this fair with little outside as- 
sistance; and if their efforts are appreciated as they 
deserve a grand success will be theirs. 





THE NEW TRANSCRIPT BUILDING. 

The Boston Transcript commenced business, on 
Monday last, in a new building on Washington street, 
two doors south of Milk street. The new structure 
is of iron, stone and brick, 103 feet deep 27 feet front. 
The front fagade is of Concord granite, and highly or- 
nametal. It has five stories and a Louvre roof, all 
high, light and well-ventilated. The basement story 
covers the whole area and will be used for a press 
and engine-room. The ceiling of this room is made 
of brick arches and iron beams, and the room is fire- 
proof. At the rear of the basement is a “mezzanine” 
story 57 feet long and opening on Milk street, which 
will be used for a mail and delivery department. The 
first or street floor will be used as a counting-room, 
where the financial business of the paper will be trans- 
acted. It is 82 feet long and fitted up with every con- 
venience. The area for the public is laid in marble 
tiles. This room is connected with all the other de- 
partments of the paper by speaking-tubes. The edi- 
torial and reportorial apartments are on the fourth 
floor, rear, and are conveniently arranged for the trans- 
action of the business of that fraternity. The upper 
floor is to be devoted to the compositers. It is twenty 
feet high, well-ventilated and lighted. It is divided 
into two parts, one for the typos and the other for 
the foreman. proof-reader, etc. The rooms are newly 
furnished and provided with all the modern appur- 
tenances for the quick despatch of business. All the 
stories are finished in black walnut, ash and Southern 
pine, and are neat and substantial in appearance. 
The building is provided with an elevator, and the 
rooms not mentioned will be let for general business. 
The Transcript appears in new type, and in all re- 
spects shows deserved prosperity. We congratulate 
it on the good fortune which it has acquired, and trust 
it may continue. 

NORTH-END MISSION FAIR. 

Music Hall is handsomely filled du ring the greater 
part of this week and next with the largest and finest 
collection of fancy articles that Boston has seen fora 
longtime. The hallis finely decorated, presenting to 
the eye a beautiful and busy scene, while the heart is 
touched by such mottoes as “Love thy Neighbor as 
thyself,” “Rescue the perishing,” **Bear ye one an 
other’s burdens,” “Seek the fallen,” ‘Raise the 
weak.” “Give help to those who strive to help them- 
selves,” &c. The Art Table on the platform is per- 
haps the most admirable and attractive department 
for both worth and beauty. Its gems are tastefully ar- 
ranged with the very best effect and comprise contri- 
butions from most of our resident artists. The flower 
pagoda, in the center of the hall, is also a beautiful 
source of unfailing delight. Jamaica Plain, South 
Boston, Newton and Arlington have special represen- 
tation among the tables. Also the Bromfield street 
Methodist, Tremont street Methodist, Grace and Han- 
over street Methodist churches, and Church of the 
Unity. the Teachers of the Girls’ and of the Adults’ 
Industrial Schools, and managers of the home de- 
partment. Other tables bear the names of Shawmut,” 
“Clarendon,” Union,” **Church,” “Charity,” **Good- 
Will,” ““Good Samaritan,” **Donation,” “Gleanings,” 
“Helping Hands,” “United Workers,” &c., including, 
as appears, the havpiest suggestions that names 
could give. There are also special tables for chil- 
dren’s toys, confectionery, photographs, the lovely 
productions of the glass-blowers and workers, sta- 
tionery, home-made cake, soda fountain, and neck-ties. 
The number of tables being 80 large their size is nec- 
essarily generally small, and often quite inadequate 
for the display of all the goods, which are therefore 
stored in reserve in such quantities as to secure a 
fine display for next week's sales at well as for this. 
Elegant upholstered chairs and other smaller cabinet- 
work are noticeable at various tables. All the usual 
products of generous leisure and willing hearts and 
hands abound. The side shows, ‘‘Mrs. Jarley’s wax 
works,” the glass-blowers, and many others, are of 
the very best character, as well as of the greatest di- 
versity, and well worth a thorough investigation. 
This, however, could not possibly be accorded with- 
out becoming very weary and hungry before the 
round is completed, and then the admirable restau- 
rant under the balcony is appreciated. The tables 
here are small, neatly-arranged, and delicately-at- 
tended. A lady, while lunching and using her eyes, 
as all may, remarked to her companion: “I believe 
these waiters must be imported, they are so pretty.” 
The sweet-faced attendant who stood by, steadying 
her shining new tray on the back of a chair, instant- 
ly removed it, and naively replied: “I never know 
what to do with mine. They are very awkward 
things.” The noble work of the North-End Mission 
every one knows. The present fair is one of its few 
public appeals for aid. Churches, without bias of 
sect, feel its merits, and have gladly aided the good 
work. It is to be hoped that the public will not fail to 
generously patronize the earnest laborers at Music 
Hall, during the coming week. 








THR MERCANTILE SAVINGS INSTITUTION'S NEW 
BANKING BUILDING. 


The success of this institution induced the trustees, 
a few years since, to purchase the Mess-nger estate, 
381 Washington street, corner of Avery, at a cost of 
80.000, and in June last the work of rais‘ng and 
remodeling the stores was commenced. The building 
was raised five and a half feet above the top of the 
original foundation, thus affording sufficient hight for 
a spacious basement, which is reached by a flight of 
granite steps from Washington street. In the rear of 
this is the boiler-room, from which steam is supplied 
for heating the entire building. The building has a 
frontage of 25 feet, and extends back 125 feet. It is 
five stories high. surmounted by a cupola, and has an 
imposing fagade of marble, supported by three col- 
umns of maroon colored Quincy granite, highly pol- 
ished, standing on plinths of gray-stone from the 
same locality. This story is devoted entirely to the 
banking-business of the institution and its officers. 
A counter extends through the center of the tiled 
floor seventy feet. of solid marble, of ornate de- 
sign inlaid with black-walnut and glass screens 
above. The fireproof vault stands in a position of 
great security against the main wall upon iron pillars 
encased in brick. Itis of iron and contains a burglar- 
proof safe. In the rear of the banking-room are the 
offices of the President, Mr. Lyman S. Hapgood, who 
is also the founder of the institution, Anson J. Stone, 
the Clerk and Treasurer, end Fred H. Hen. 
shaw. the Assistant Treasurer. The Trustees’ room 
is in the rear of this, and all are fitted up in a conven- 
ient and tasteful manner. The front of the second 
story is devoted to vartous offices. The remainder of 
the second story, together with the third. fourth and 
fifth. finished in chestnut, are large and spacious 
apartments, admirably adapted to the prosecution of 
light mechanical business. The architect of these im- 
provements was Alden Frink; contractor, Ivory 
Bean; carperters, Barton & Bartlett and Goodman & 
Higgins; fresco-painters, Walburg & Sherry; paint- 
ers and glaziers. Page & Gordon; marble for count- 
ers, A. Wentworth & Co.; wood-work for counters, 
J.J. McNutt; marble-tiling, Bowker & Torrey: gas- 
fittings. R. Hollings & Co.; vaults and safes, C. E. 
Kershaw. The institution was organized in March. 
1863, and has a paid up capital of $205,000, and a sur- 
plus of $90,000, making a guarantee fund of over $300, 
000 for the protection of the interests of depositors. 
It has received $10,000,000 on deposit, which amount 
has been invested in mortgages, government bonds 


Sunday Services. 


SPIRITUALISM.—Mrs. HARDY holds public Se- 
ances for reception of gta messages. 4 Concord 
square, every Sunday and Wednesday evenings. 


BUSINESS NOTICES. 


“THE COMMONWEALTH ” is printed on type from 
the Boston TYPE FOUNDRY, 87 Kilby Street, JoHN 
K. ROGERS, Agent. 3m dec23 




















TWENTY-FIVE YEARS have proved that there is no 
better Furniture than that made by STEVENS. All 
kinds on hand and made to order at his new store 
(old stand), 601 Washington street. 


DEATHS. 


In this city, 2d inst., Eliza Wait, wife of Moses W. 
Richardson, and eldest daughter of the late J. H. 
Lane, M. D., 38. 

In Greenwood, Mass., Feb. 3, of consumption, Mrs. 
Elizabeth e, wife of Charles Lenox Remond, 35. 

In Oshkosh, Wis., Dec. 30, Edmund Bowman, former- 
ly of Waterbury, Vt., 85. [A noble yeoman of the old 
school, useful, honored and widely esteemed.—Ep. } 


SPECIAL NOTICES. 


HORTICULTURAL HALL LECTURES.— 
REV. FRANCIS E. ABBOT, of Toledo, will deliver 
the sixth of the Free Religious Series TO-MORROW 
(SUNDAY) AFTERNOON, at three oclock. 

Subject: “The God of Science.” 

Tickets twenty-five cents each. For sale at J. R. 
Osgood & Co.’s, O. Ditson & Co.’s, and at the hall. 
It Feb. 10 


MERCANTILE SAVINGS INSTITUTION, 
REMOVED TO 387 WASHINGTON ST., Boston.—Sir 
per cent. Interest paid on Deposits remaining in Bank 
from April lst to October Ist, or from October lst to 
April Ist. All other deposits will draw interest at the 
rate of five per cent. for every full calendar month 
they remain in Bank. This is the only Savings Bank 
in the State that pays interest on deposits for every 
month they remain in bank. The Institution has a 
guarantee fund of $205,000, and a large surplus in ad- 
dition thereto. All deposits made before April 1st, 
1872, remaining until April 1st, 1873, will have a full 
year’s share of the extra dividends, then to be de- 
clared. tf feblo 


INTERNATIONAL PEACE JUBILEE. 


SUBSCRIBERS TO THE GUARANTY FUND. 



































MR. P. S. GILMORE respecttully notifies the citi- 
zens of Boston and vicinity, and all friends of the 
INTERNATIONAL MUSICAL JUBILEE, that contracts 
for the erection of the Coliseum and for other matters 
connected with the great Festival, must be closed on 


SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 10. 


It being impossible for Mr. Gilmore to call in per- 
son upon all who may feel disposed to aid the project, 
he respectfully suggests that those who would sub- 
scribe to the Guaranty Fund, in large or small sums, 
may send in their names to him at once, at the rooms 
of Messrs. Hallet, Davis & Co.,272 Washington street, 


where he may be found during the week. lt feblo 





LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEE ON HORSE 
RAILWAYS.—On TUESDAY, Feb. 27th, 1872, at 10 1-2 
o'clock, A.M., there will be a hearing in the Green 
Room at the State House on the following petition: 


TO THE HONORABLE THE SENATE AND HOUSE OF 
REPRESENTATIVES, IN GENERAL COURT ASSEM- 
BLED: 

The Middlesex Railroad Company respectfully peti- 
tion your Honorable Bodies that they may be author- 
ized and empowered to extend their tracks and the 
running of their cars from Scollay’s square, so called, 
in the city of Boston, through the following routes, 
Viz: 

Route I. From said Scollay square, so called, 
through Tremont street, by a doubte track, to the 
Tremont House, and there connecting with the tracks 
of the Metropolitan Railroad Company; thence upon 
and over the tracks of the said Metropolitan Railroad 
Company, in Tremont street, to Shawmut avenue; 
thence by a single or double track through said Shaw- 
mut avenue to Washington street; there connecting 
with the tracks of the said Metropolitan Railroad 
Company; thence upon and over the tracks of the 
said Metropolitan Railroad Company, in Washington 
street, to Boylston street or Temple place street; 

hence upon and over the tracks of said company in 

oylston street or Temple place street to Tremont 
street; thence upon and over the tracks of said Met- 
ropolitan Railroad Company in Tremont street to the 
place of beginning. 

Route IT. Proceeding as in Route I. to Northamp- 
ton street; thence, in said Northampton street, by a 
single or double track, to Washington street, and 
there connecting with the tracks of said Metropolitan 
Railroad Company ; thence ae and over the tracks 
of said Metropolitan Railroad Company in Washing- 
ton,, Boylston, Temple place and Tremont streets, as 
specitied in Route I., to place of beginning. 

The Middlesex Railroad Company, 
B a 


Vv 
CHARLES E. POWERS, 
JOHN GOLDTHWAIT, 
JAMES BECK, 
CYRUS WAKEFIELD, 
GEORGE O. CARPENTER, 
WILLIAM H. KENT, 
NAHUM CHAPIN. 
GEORGE W. PALMER, 
CaLEB RAND, 

Per order of the Committee. 

JOHN A. LAMBON, Clerk. 
STATB Howsk, Jan. 25th, 1872. 3t feb10 


Directors. 








The Greatest Reduction Yet! 





SHEPARD, NORWELL & CO. 


ARE SELLING} 


BLACK SILKS 


Now for $2.00......... Waivdose.s Lately $2.50. 
66 66 DBB....ccsccccccccen 86 §B.75- 
“6 92.75..... Secatnieinces ‘6 $3.25. 
i $6 QB.OO. ......cccccsceee “94.00. 


Also, 1000 PIECES 


JAPANESE SILKS, 


—AT— 
62 1-2, 75 and 87 1-2 Cents. 


These are FRESH GOODS, just landed by the 
“Parthia.” 


ALL NEW STYLES. 


None Carried Over from Last Year. 


SHEPARD, NORWELL & 6O., 


20 and 34 Winter Street. 
feb10 It 





ROBERTS BROTHERS’ NEW BOOKS. 


Ready February 10th: 
MR. BARTOL’'S RADICAL PROBLEMS. 
823.00. 
MR. PARSONS'S THE INFINITE AND THE 
FINITE, $1.00. 


Ready February 15th, 
LOUIS FIGUIER’S WONDERTUL BOOK, 
THE TO-MORROW OF DEATH. $1.75. 
HAMERTON'’S ETCHER'S HANDBOOK. 
$2.00. 
R. H. HORNE'’S ORION---An Epic Poem 
$1.50. 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, 


febl0 PUBLISHERS, BOSTON. lt 








UST WHAT YOU WANT. The “Srar 

SPANGLED BaNNER” is a large 40-column family 
paper, contains more reading than the Ledger. It isa 
paper for EVERYBODY. It exposes humbugs and 
swindles—contains charming Stories, Sketches, and 
twenty different departments suited forall. It is only 
7% CENTS a year,and EVERY subscriber will receive 
Prang’s elegant Chromo, *A BoUQUET OF Moss 
Roses.” Free and yay Jan. Number can still be 
had. Now I8 THE TIME. Satisfaction Guaranteed. 
Try it. Chromo alone ia worth $1.50. All for 75 cents. 








and New England state securities. 


FIGURES MUST TELL! 


KEMPTON, STEPHENSON & CO. 


Invite particular attention to their magnificent stock 


i> 


BLACK SILKS, 


AT PRICES WHICH DEFY COMPETITION. 


ALPACCAS 


Very, very Cheap. 


in all desirable colors at 50 Gents—former price 


$1.00. 
JAPANESE SILKS. 


A splendid line at 50 cents—former price 8 cts. 


and $1.00. . 
GREY SERGES, 


a fine collection—entirely new goods—at much less 
than last year’s prices. 


A LARGE LOT OF MANUFACTURERS’ 


REMNANTS OF PRINTS, 


at bottom prices. 


PRINTED PERCALES, 


a beautiful line in all colors at 20 cents—worth 25 cts. 





These goods are just what are wanted Now, and we 
can supply them to the complete satisfaction of each 
purchaser 


At Exceptional Prices! 


OUR 
SHAWL AND CLOAK DEPARTMENT 
Must be Closed out within Thirty Days, 


and we offer every Winter Shawl, Suit, Garment, 
Wrapper, Jacket and Sack, this month, 


AT PRICES TO SUIT. 


Do not lose this rare opportunity ! 


KEMPTON, STEPHENSON & CO., 


234 Washington St. 234 


feblo It 











Custom Department. 
MACULLAR, WILLIAMS & PARKER, 


We are now making preparations for opening our 
Spring Stock in this department early in March, and 
inthe meantime would remind our friends and cus- 
tomers that we are offering them, during the present 
month, an opportunity to secure a supply of Winter 
Clothing at very low prices. 
We are taking orders for garments to be made to 
measure in the very best manner from first-class 
gods, as follows: 
WIESE’S WINTER TRICOTS—BEST IMPORTED. 
Coat, $30; Pantaloons, $13; Vest, $7. 
WULFING’S AND BOCKHACKER’S TRICOTS. 
Coat, $27; Pantaloons, $12; Vest, $6. 
F. & H. BEST WINTER PIQUE COATING. 
Coat, $27) Pantaloons, $12; Vest, $6; 
LOUIS SCHEIBLER’S GERMAN SILK-MIXED 
' SUITINGS. 
Coat, $27; Pantaloons, $12; Vest, 36. 
VERY FINE SILK-MIXED BASKET SUITINGS. 
Coat, $27; Pantaloons, $12; Vest, $6. 

THE BEST ENGLISH MIXED SUITINGS. 
Coat, $27; Pantaloons, $12; Vest, $6. 
HEAVY MIXED VELOURS COATING, MADE BY 

IWAN SIMONIS, VERVIERS, BELGIUM. 
Coat, $27; Pantaloons, $12; Vest, 36. ; 
JESSE EDDY & SON’S DARK MIXED SUITINGS. 
Coat, $24; Pantaloons, $10; Vest, $6. 
EDWARD HARRIS’S BEST MIXED WINTER 
SUITINGS. 
Coat, $24; Pantaloons, $10; Vest, $6. 
CHOICE STYLES FRENCH CASSIMERES—THE 
BEST IMPORTED. 
Pantaloons, $12. 
ENGLISH FANCY CASSIMERES. 
Pantaloons, $10 and $12. 
Many of these prices are at least 20 per cent. lower 
than can be made for the same qualities of goods next 
fall, according to present indications; and we can 
only continue them—for the purpose of keeping our 
operatives employed—until the commencement of 
spring business. 


MACULLAR, WILLIAMS & PARKER, 


jCUSTOM DEPARTMENT, 


a 200 Washington Street. 


A DOUBLE SHEET. 


THE QUARTO TRANSCRIPT. 


On Saturday, February 10, the BOSTON DAILY 
EVENING TRANSCRIPT will appear with twice as 
many columns, and DOUBLE THE AMOUNT OF 
MATTER ordinarily included in the daily issue. This 
daily sheet will contain all the LATEST NEWS re- 
ceived by telegraph from different parts of the coun- 
try during the day. Its contents will likewise com- 
prise a very large amount of reading-matter, selected 
and original, unable to be presented with any smaller 
dimensions. In the particular of interesting miscel- 
laneous reading, we hope to offer the public a paper 
which shall be its own sufficient commendation. In 
regard to intelligence of the current events at home 
and abroad, it will be our endeavor to furnish a com- 
plete and reliable record of allimportant movements. 


TO ADVERTISERS AND NEWSDEALERS. 


We shall publish a large extra edition of the quarto 
paper. It will therefore be an admirable advertising 
medium for tradesmen, especially those engaged in re- 
tailing,and others desirous of obtaining a wide pub- 
licity for their business. Newsdealers should send in 
their orders for the 


EIGHT-PAGE TRANSCRIPT 


at the earliest moment. 











H. W. DUTTON & SON. 








BONDS. 


Solid Securities ! 


$500,000 
Municipal Bonds 


~~ —AND— 


BONDS OF FINISHED RAILROADS, 


Paying 6 to 12 per cent. interest, all equally secure, 
but not equally well-known. 

Full information furnished investors. 

Business Paper bought and sold. 

Interest allowed on deposits. 


GEO, W. WARREN & CO., 


BANEKERS, 


60 State Street, Boston, 
feb10 5t 








BOSTON LEAD CO. 


{INCORPORATED IN 1829. ] 


J. H. CHADWICK & CO., 


AGENTS. 


Office 22, 34 and 26 Oliver Street, BOSTON. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


BOSTON PURE WHITE LEAD, 


Dry and Ground in Oil, 


DRY AND GROUND ZINC, LITHARGE, RED 
LEAD, LEAD PIPE, SHEET LEAD, TIN PIPE, 
TIN-LINED PIPE, IRON PIPE AND FIT- 
TINGS, PUMPS, &c., &€c. 

Our Pure White Lead, both dry and und in oil, 
we warrant to be STRICTLY PURE, and GUARANTEE 
that for fineness, body and durability, it is not sur- 
passed by any Lead in the market, either foreign or 
American. 

ag in order to — ourselves, 've have adopted 
as our trade-mark an eight-poined red star, with our 
corporate seal in the center. This is on every pack- 
ang of our PURE LEAD. None genuine without it. 

febl m 





INDIA RUBBER GOODS. 


BOSTON ELASTIC FABRIC CO,, 


OFFICE NO. 38 MILK STREET, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
Rubber Belting, Rubber Hose, 
Rubber Packing, &c. 
Railway Belts, for Cotton Mills. 


Endless Belts, of any required dimensions. 
length guaranteed. Perfectly Spliced. 
aa These Belts are all Pk gee under McCBUR- 
NEY’S PATENT STRETCHING PROCESS, and will 
be found superior to any in the market, 
CHAS. McBURNEY, President. 
RANDOLPH M. CLARK, Treasurer. 3m_febl0 


VALENTINES. 


VALENTINES! 





Exact 








VALENTINES! 


THE MOST ELEGANT ASSORTMENT 


IN NEW ENGLAND. 


WE WANT EVERY ONE TO COME 
And See Our Beautiful Goods! 


Lots of $5, $10, $15, $20 and upward, put up for the 
accommodation of the trade. 

Orders by mail, with cash accompanying, receive 
our prompt attention. 

FAVORS FOR THE “GERMAN” in great variety. 


J. §. LOCKE & CO., 


34 and 36 CORNHILL. 


febl0 It 


INSURANCE. 


T. FRANK. REED, 


Agent for the following 


MEW YORK INSURANCE COMPANIES : 


REPUBLIO..-.-.----------Assets $500,000 
STANDARD....--.------ 450,000 
Wises cicciigcss. © 350,000 
HUMBOLDT....------... “ 300,000 
COMMERCE...---------. “ 250,000 


Business is solicited under the assurance of secur- 
ity and liberal dealing. 





BOSTON OFFICE, 


20 Devonshire Street. 
jan6 tf 





STILL SELLING, 
FIVE HUNDRED COPIES A DAY! 


EVERYBODY IS READING 
That Most Popular Novel, 


MY WIFE AND |; 


OR, HARRY HENDERSON'S HISTORY. 

AN AMERICAN TALE FOR THE TIMES. 

BY HARRIET BEECHER STOWE. 
“It is one of her very best.”—Scribner’s Monthly. 
“This, her latest work, is incomparably her best. 
It is a novel, and a very interesting one. It is full of 
thought, and purpose, and feeling.”—Buffulo (.N. Y.) 
Commercial Advertiser. 

478 pages, 12mo. Illustrated. 
Extra Cloth, Stamped Cover. Price $1.75. 

aa For sale by all Booksellers, or will be mailed 
post-paid, on receipt of price, by 


J, B. FORD & C0,, 


PUBLISHERS, 
11 BROMFIELD ST., BOSTON. 





feb3 3t 





PFAFF’S LAGER BEER, 
The best known in this community, is in general use 
among intelligent classes not yy, te a beverage but 
as a mild and invigorating tonic, ng recommended 
as such by our leading Physicians. Its purity is uni- 
versally acknowledged, and cannot be gainsald, only 
selected Barley, Malt and Hops being employed in its 
manufacture. It is strongly urged as a relief for 
dyspepsia. For the benefit of families and persons 
living at a distanceit is put up in bottles and securely 

acked. Jt is a genuine, healthful and palatable 
PAGER BEER. 


H. & J. PRAFF, 


feb3 3m 37 MILK STREET. 








- FINE-ART STORE. 


PUBLIC AND PRIVATE GALLERIES OF 
OIL PAINTINGS. 


Catalogue of about 3000 Engrayings and Chromos, 
with retail prices affixed, sent by mail on receipt of 
ten cents. 

Catalogues with wholesale prices, for exclusive use 
of dealers, sent by mail on receipt of same price. 
Applicants for the latter must send their business 
card or otherwise assure us that they are in the trade. 


ELLIOT, BLAKESLEE & NOYES, 


127 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON. 
jan27 tf 








FAIRBANKS’ 
STANDARD SCALES, 


OOAL, HAY, RAILROAD TRACK, 
DEPOT, PLATFORM, COUNTER, GROCERS’, DAI- 
RY SCALES, &c., &€. 
Over 300 modifications. Krery Scale Warranted. 
Also, Patent Alarm Money Drawer. 


FAIRBANKS, BROWN & CO., 


118 Milk Street, Boston. 
FAIRBANKS & CO., 
dec2 ly 252 Broadway, New York. 


CERTIFICATE 


OF LIMITED PARTNERSHIP. 


We, WILLIAM WASHBURN and WILLIAM 
WASHBURN, JR., both of Boston, County of Suffolk 
and Commonwealth of Massachusetts, hereby certify 
that in accordance with the provisions of the fifty-fifth 
chapter of the General Statutes of said Common- 
wealth, we have formed a pyri art g to be 
conducted under the name of “WILLIAM WASH- 
BURN, JR..” in which the said William Washburn. 
Jr., is th neral partner and the said William Wash- 
burn is the special partner, and the said William 
Washburn as special partner has contributed to the 
joint stock the sum of thirty-four thousand dollars in 
actual cash payments. 

Said partnership is formed for the purpose of trad- 
ing in lumber and carrying on the usual business of a 
Planing and Moulding Mil}, and is tocommence 
on the first day of February, 1872, and is to terminate 
on the thirty-first day of December, 1873. 

M. WASHBURN, 








JOHN L, STEVENSON, 


Wholesale DeaJer and Jobber in Pure Imported and | 
j 


Native 
WINES AND LIQUORS, 


FINE BOURBON AND RYE WHISKEYS, ENG- 
LISH AND SCOTCH ALES. LONDON PORTER, 
CALIFORNIA WINES AND BRANDIES, &c. 


NO. 2 FANEUIL HALL SQUARE, 


tf BOSTON. feb10 











THE GREATEST VARI- 
ETY IN NEW ENGLAND, and 
the LOWEST PRICES, may be 
found at the 


Bible Warehouse, 38 & 40 Cornhill, Boston. 
Also, the BEST BARGAINS IN Books. Call and see. 





D. LOTHROP & CO., 





ee _ Address Star Spangled Banner. 


s- 


febl0 3 IMPORTERS AND PUBLISHERS. 


[Stamp.} WM. WASHBURN, JR. 


COMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHUSETTS. 
SUFFOLK, 88. February 2. 1873. 
Then personally appeared the above-named William 
Washburn and William Washburn. Jr.. and severally 
acknowledged the foregoing certificate to be their 


act. 
Before me, GEORGE W. PARK, 
Justice of the Peace. 





SUFFOLK REGISTRY OF DEEDs, / 
Boston, Feb. 3, 1872. ‘ 
Atl o’clock P.M., received and entered in the Third 
Volume of Limited Partnership, Fol. 163. 
; Attest : THOMAS F. TEMPLE. Register. 
eb10 lt 





LET, for a term of years, the premises 
Nos. 61 and 683 Washington street, corner of 
Floral place, at present occupied by I. H. FARRING- 
TON as a Clothing Store and sto -rooms. The build- 
ing has a trontage of 40 feet on Washington street. A 
good location for Dry Goods, Furniture, or light man- 
ufacturing business. The whole or part will be let if 
desired. Apply on premises to I. H. FARRINGTON, 
681 Washington street. tf feblo 


ENTERTAINMENTS, 
THE GLOBE. 


MR. ARTHUR CHENEY...... siaecwe ++++++PROPRIETOR. 
Ma. W. Bu FLOviiciscesss.:. Rate wene eis - MANAGER, 
SATURDAY, FEB. 10, 1372. 
MISS CARLOTTA LECLERCQ 
In Two Legitimate Comedies! 


AT THE MATINEE AT TWO O'CLOCK, 
Shakespeare’s delightfu! Pastoral Comedy of 


AS YOU LIKE IT! 
MOGAL IND, 65s iscicideniise Jeias MISS LECLERCQ. 


IN THE EVENING AT 7.30, 
for the last time, Knowles’s Comedy of the 


LOVE CHASE. 


CONSTANCE..... seeeceseceseeees MISS LECLERCQ, 
MONDAY next—THE HUNCHBACK.” 


OSTON THEATER. 


Mr. J. B. BOOTH................ Lessee and Manager. 








This (SATURDAY) Afternoon and Evening, and 
every Evening and Saturday Afternoon next week, 
the popular actor, 


MR. FRANK MAYO, 
Will appear as BADGER, in the drama, 


THE STREETS OF NEW YORK, 


Supported by the entire company, and MR. C. T. 
PARSLOE, MASTER SNIFFIN, DELEHANTY and 
HENGLER. 

MONDAY, Feb. 19—The NILSSON OPERA, with 
“MIGNON.” 





ST. JAMES. 


We EWE BiG isa siivosnee ce cccvvekeans ainees Lessee, 


This (Saturday) afternoon matinee performance, 


AIMEE! 


in “GRAND DUCHESSE.” Evening—“LES BRIG: 
ANDs. 
Monday, Feb. 12, Engagement of 


MISS JANE COOMBS, 


—AND— 


FREDERICK ROBINSON, 


“LONDON ASSURANCE.” 
In Preparation, “THE ENCHANTRESS.” 


BOSTON THEATER. 


NILSSON’S FAREWELL. NILSSON— 
MIGNON—MONDAY, Feb. 1y. 

Messrs. MAURICE and MAX STRAKOSCH very re- 
spectfully announce (after their brilliant success in 
the West) bre (3) nights aud two (2) Matinees of the 
STRAKOSCH GRAND ITALIAN OPERA CO., at the 
BOSTON THEATER commencing MONDAY, Feb. 
19. Mile. CHRISTINA NILSSON will, prior to her 
departure for Europe, appear in a few Farewell Rep- 
resentations, This Farewell season will be inaugu- 
rated Monday evening, Feb. 19, upon which occasion 
the most brilliant operatic success of the period, 
MIGNON, by Ambroise Thomas, will be produced. 

Further particulars shortly. feblo 


BOSTON MUSIC HALL. 


GRAND FAIR 


IN BEHALF OF THE 


BOSTON NORTH END MISSION, 


Now open, and to continue.till Thursday next, inelu- 
sive, from 10 A.M. to 10 PLM. 

Av unusual profusion of articles will be offered for 
sale at regular prices. No fictitious values are al- 
lowed to be put on the goods, and drumming of all 
kinds is strictly prohibited, 

Every evening exhibitions will be given of Mra. 
Jarley’s Wax Works, Legerdemain, Magie Lantern, 
&e., &., in addition to the shows, constantly open, of 
the Art Gallery, Glass-blowers, Skating Rink, Bur- 
lars’ tuols, &c. 

Music by Gilmore’s Band. 
Admission 25 cents. 








feblo 


G. A. R. FAIR, 
Encampment Charles Russell Lowell, 


POST 7, G. A. R., 
WILL OPEN THE FAIR 


IN AID OF THEIR RELIEF FUND, 


At Boylston Hall, 
MONDAY, Feb. 19. 
A great variety of USEFUL and FANCY ARTI. 
CLES will be offered ter sale; many novelties will be 


presented; and the committee have the pleasure of 
announcing that they have secured the 


GALLERY OF FALLEN HEROES, 


consisting of over 100 Oil Portraits, which will be on 
exhibition in the main hall. 
The following articles will be awarded according to 
the vote cast: 
TO THE MILITARY: 
A Magnificent Silk Standard. 
TO THE CAPTAIN OF POLICE receiving the great- 
est number of votes: 
A Solid Gold Badge. 
TO THE FIREMEN: 
An Elegant Silk Standard, 
with very heavy Gold Bullion Trimmings. 
TO THE POsT of the G. A. R. receiving the greatest 
number of votes: 

A First-class Howard Clock. 
From Feb. 5th until the lyth the Firemen’s Stand- 
ard will be on exhibition at the store of Macullar, 
Williams and Parker; the Gold Badge at the store of 
Bigelow Brothers & Kennard; the Military Standard 
at the store of Bent & Bush; the Clock at the store of 
the Howard Company, Tremont street. 
Votes, at 25 cents each, will be received until 10 
o’clock each evening; and the number cast will be 
announced every hour from 7 to 10, except the final 
announcement and award, which willtake place atthe 
Grand Dress Promenade Ooncert and Dance, 
. TO BE GIVEN BY POST 7, 
At Music Hall, on Monday Evening, Feb. 26. 
Promenade Concert from 8 to 10. Dance from 10 1-2 
to 12. 
Tickets 50 cents each. To be had at the Fair Tables, 
at Music Hall, and of members of the Post. 
MUSIC BY GERMANIA AND HALL’S BANDS. 
a@ Military gentlemen attending the Concert and 
Dance wiil appear in uniform. 
Admission to Fair, 25 Cents. 
Contributions in money and goods respectfully so- 
licited. W. H. CUNDY, © 
febl0 2t Chairman of Fair Committee. 


MR. ERNST PERABO 


Begs leave to announce that he will give a series of 


FOUR MATINEES, 


at WESLEYAN HALL, on Jan. 5, 19, Feb. 2, 16, at 4 
P.M. Tickets are pow ready at the Music Stores. 
dec30 4teop 


CARLYLE PETERSILEA’S ~ 


MUSIC SCHOOL, 


This institution offers to those wishing to acquire a 
MUSICAL EDUCATION advantages unequalled by any 
Conservatory or Music School in the world. It is 
conducted on an entirely new and ORIGINAL METHOD, 
which will advance pupils to a higher degree of per- 
fection, with LESS TIME AND LABOR, than any plan 
of instruction heretofore employed. 

Every department, Vocal and Instrumental, fs in 
charge of thoroughly competent Teachers, and all of 
the pupils are under the direct personal supervision of 
MR. PETERSILEA. All branches are taught at VERY 
MODERATE TERMS, the rates of tuition for beginners 
on the Pianoforte being especially low. The PETEer- 
SILEA SYSTEM for the Piano-forte, by Which such 
phenomenal results have been attained, will be exclu- 
sively taught in this school. 

Spring term opens February 12. 

A descriptive cirenlar, containing full particulars, 
will be sent free to any one. Applications can be 
made at all times to 


CARLYLE PETERSILEA, Director, 
feb3 2t 238% Washington Street, Boston. 


DR. H.R. STREETER’S _— 


VOICE BUILDING. 


The public is respectfully informed that I dissolve 
my connection with the Petersilea Music School at 
the close of the present term, February 7. Single pu- 
pils and classes will recerve my personal attention at 
28 Temple place, after February |. Hours froin 9 to 
12 A.M. and 2 to 5 P.M. 

For terms please apply as above. 

feb3 2t DR. H. R. STREETER. 


BOSTON. 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


154 Tremont Street. 
Spring Term opens MONDAY, February 12. 
sz-Only Four Pupils in a Class..c¢ 
Evening Classes in Organ, Piano, Singing, etc. 


Organ pupils are instructed on the large-Pipe Organ 
built for the Conservatory, and have Organ practice 

















ee. 
Send for Cireular or apply to 
jan27 3t JULIUs EICHBERG, Director. 





HE BOSTON BELLE VIGORETT—The 
best, safest, cleanest. and most beautiful Hair 
Restorer in the world. It prevents the hair from fall- 
iug off, crowns the bald head with a luxurious growth 
of soft, silky, glossy hair, and speedily changes gray 
hair to its natural color. Itis clear as crystal, and 
will not soil the whitest skin or fabric. $1 per bottle. 





Prepared by MADAM CARLOTTA.— RUST BRO- 
THERS & BIRD, 43 Hanover street, Boston, Mass., 
General Agents. jan6 
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England’s Worship of “ Pluck.” 
———o-- 
A BRILLIANT PEN-PAINTING. 
BY REV. OCTAVIUS B. FROTHINGHAM. 


One Sunday morning I sat in Westminster Ab- 
bey, in the poet’s corner. The ground bencath 
me, the walls around, spoke with silent but elo- 
quent lips of human genius, and its power to make 
itself immortal. The preacher’s drowsy voice 
scarcely penetrated the atmosphere, thick with 
the breath of departed spirits. The preacher's 
gospel of mechanical redemption by a Saviour’s 
blood sounded dreary and hollow amid the memo- 
ries of these potent men whose native force of 
intellect had compelled the house of God to take 
them in. 
play-wright and rare Ben Johnson, Drayton, 
and Davenant and Cowley, Dryden, Prior and 
Addison, what memories these names called up! 
Close by was the plain slab that marked the 
grave of Charles Dickens. Was it wonderful that 
the people writhed on their seats, looked stealth- 
ily about, and crept round on tiptoe to stare at 
the monuments and read the inscriptions, more 
curious to read what was written on the grave- 
stones of the living dead than to hear what pro- 
ceeded from the lips of the deceased living ? 

Into the walls of this church a nation had 
built its reverence with its history. For more 
than a thousand years it has enshrined the 
ideals of the national adoration. Fourteen 
kings and thirteen queens sleep their last sleep 
under its pavement. Their wars and sorrows 
and crimes are over, their dynasties reconciled, 
their quarrels ended. In the ‘‘Chapel of the 
kings,” St. Edward the Confessor had his shrine 
inlaid with mosaic work. Near him are the altar- 
tombs and effigies of Edward III. and his queen 
Philippa; of Edward I. and his queen Eleanor; 
of Richard II. and hisqueen. Thereis the altar- 
tomb and bronze effigy of Henry III. ; the altar- 
tomb and chantry of Henry V., the hero of Agin- 
court; the helmet, shield and saddle of the war- 
rior not far off from their wearer. In his chapel 
of wondrous beauty, behind gates of oak, over- 
laid with gilded brass wrought with various de- 
vices, Henry VII. has an altar-tomb and effigy— 
he who twined the white rose of York with the 
red rose of Lancaster. On either side, in op- 
posite chapels, silent and peaceful now, repose 
under stately tombs, mounted by regal effigies, 
the lion-hearted Elizabeth and her ill-fated rival, 
the queen of Scots. In the same grave with 
Elizabeth is the sister Mary who had her im- 
prisoned, and would have had her dead. Me- 
morials of England’s renown face you at every 
turn. Marble and alabaster and monumental 
brass do their best to preserve the likenesses of 
beautiful women and princely men, of arch- 
bishops and abbots, dukes and earls, great chan- 
cellors and high court favorites, lords and ladies 
whose names once sounded loud as the loudest 
in the halls of splendor, whose lives were epics, 
whose story even yet makes the blood leap or 
starts the tear. The earth is holy as that of a 
campo santo. The walls themselves are monu- 
ments. Statesmen like Clarendon and Temple, 
Halifax and Pulteney, Pitt, Fox, Canning, Castle- 
reagh, and the great Earl of Chatham; soldiers 
like Aymer de Valence, Prince Rupert, Monk 
the restorer of Charles II., the Duke of Cumber- 
land, who won Flodden Field; antiquarians like 
Camden, Spelman and Usher; musicians like 
Purcell, Blow and Handel; divines like Barrow 
and South; actors like Betterton and Garrick, 
Mrs. Oldfield and the beautiful Mrs. Brace- 
girdle; philanthropists like Fowell Buxton— 
ennoble and enrich the place. All are not wor- 
thy of admiration. There are bloody dukes 
and profligate nobles and dissolute women. 
Chiffinch is there, who pandered to the pleas- 


ures of Charles II. and the shameful Duke of 


Buckingham. If there is a monument to Sir 
Isaac Newton and Dr. Johnson, there are monu- 
ments also to Richard Congreve and St. Evre- 
mond, the loose-tongued wit. All were not 
ornaments of character, but all were characters. 
They represented valor, experience, skill, learn- 
ing, grace, genius. If their monuments are 
not tasteful, they are costly; if not elegant, 
they are large. England has done what she 
thought her finest to celebrate the greatness she 
admired. 

For these were her prophets and seers, her 
evangelists and apostles, her confessors and 
martyrs, her sages and saints. No others ap- 
pear. She had no others. The niches contain 
no churchly statues ; the walls exhibit no scenes 
in the Saviour’s life, no manger-birth, transfor- 
mation, crucifixion, ascension or glory; the 
side-chapels contain no picture of Madonna, hu- 
man or spiritual; the stranger sees no altar and 
no crucifix; no candles burn, no incense rises. 
The qualities celebrated in this temple are not 
humility, meekness, aspiration, submission, pa- 
tience, gentleness, charity, abnegation of self; 
they are the rugged English qualities ot daring 
ambition, resolution, perseverance, fearlessness, 
self-assertion, confidence in the strong intellect 
and the stout heart—qualities thoroughly un- 
christian, but thoroughly British. The chapel 
of Henry VII., or of the ‘Virgin Mary,” as it 
was originally called, looks more like a cham- 
hér in an armory than like a chapel in a church, 
The banners of the Knights of Bath are its 
most conspicuous decoration, as they hang out 
above the shields and swords that take the place 
of saintly pictures. It is a house of kings, not 
of the King of kings. The ruling genius there 
is the lion of England, not the Lamb of God. 

More characteristic still of English piety is 
the great Cathedral Church of St. Paul’s, an 
immense structure five hundred feet long. ‘The 
tigure in the front court-yard that seems to be 
its tutelar saint is Queen Anne. The emblem 
over the south door is the phoenix; not the 
dove of Jesus, or even the eagle of St. John, 
but a nondescript bird of purely legendary 
qualities. There is an entablature supposed to 
represent the conversion of St. Paul; and there 
are eight paintings designed to convey an idea 
of certain passages in the life of the great 
apostle. But decay has been allowed to destroy 
what little merit they had, and now they only 
serve to show how indifferent English Chris- 
tianity is to Christian art. The temple is sim- 
ply a Valhalla, or hall of heroes. The Christ 
is in it nowhere, and of Jesus of Nazareth no 
trace exists. One cannot imagine him among 
these trophies and banners. There is, indeed, 
a statute of Dr. Johnson, and one of Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, and one of Bishop Heber on his 
knees, like Daniel in the den of lions. The 
cellar is paved with gravestones of artists and 
engineers, Reynolds and Lawrence, and West, 
and Fuseli, and Turner; Mylne and Rennie, 
who built Waterloo Bridge, are down there in 
the dark. Sir Christopher Wren, the architect 
of the building, has a place of honor up-stairs, 
but the other places are occupied by soldiers and 
sailors, with battle-ships and cannon, horses and 
tlags, buckles and boots, done in the most literal 
style, with all the accessories of gloves and hel- 
mets and plumes—sailors and saints, gunners 
and guardian angels, being mixed in comical 
confusion. A general, falling mortally wounded 
from his hurse and caught in the arms of his 
friends, is gravely watched by two sphynxes 
from Egypt. The visitor is not permitted to 
forget where and when they fought, or what 
titles of rank they wore, how their trowsers 
were cut, or how they carried their swords. 
There is no attempt at idealization or disguise ; 
nothing is left to fancy ; the deification of Pluck 
is complete. It may be truly said that the 
buily-boys have the floor. 

I forgot to mention that a solitary statue is 
erected to a philanthopist, John Howard. But, 
as if to leave no doubt whatever that he was a 
monster quite out of place in a Christian church, 
the artist has given him a Roman toga, and put 
sandals on his feet, so that with his wild coun- 
tenance and his hammer in his hand he looks 
like a classical blacksmith, or an escaped con- 
Vict. 

The English Trinity is composed of Marlboro, 
Nelson and Wellington, Nelson being the first 
person. At Windsor Castle, in a room literally 
furnished with warlike implements and wains- 
cotted with naked arms, they stand together like 
Brahma, Vishnu and Siva—Nelson on a pedes- 
tal of wood, a piece of the mast of his ship Vic- 
tory, the other two on brackets, each with a lit- 
tle flag over his head, which is renewed on 
every anniversary of Blenheim and Waterloo. 
The “angel” of St. Paul's is Nelson. By one 
of the massive pillars his statue is conspicuous, 
a huge group of which he is the center. Ador- 
ing forms stand around, and something meant 
for an angel directing triumphantly towards him 
a cluster of English youth, who hasten, like 
acolytes, to throw themselves at the feet of the 
British hero, model and savior. He holds in 
the church the same place that St. Charles Bor- 
romeo occupies in the Cathedral of Milan. In 
the crypt in the center of the edifice, in a lofty 
chapel, in a superb sarcophagus of porphyry 
which Cardinal Wolsey had made for the burial 
of Henry VIII., the idolized sailor is biried; 
his coffin made of wood from the maimmast of 

his ship L’Orient. England had no more sump- 
tuous shrine forthe saintof her adoration. Be- 
hind him is the funeral-car made of captured 
cannon in which the great Duke of Wellington 
was borne 'midst an empire's lamentations to his 
honored resting-place. There he lies in state 
with bis insignia about him, his titles and digni- 


Chaucer and Spenser, Beaumont the; 


ties bearing witness to heaven that he who lies 
there casketed in bronze and covered with gold- 


broidered velvet tris , but 
demi*god, the test of tt ibn’ we p, the 
minister of a nation’s salvation. Tradition de- 
clares that a temple of Diana once stood where 


St. Paul's now is... The temple of Diana has 


ods. , The. t4 
been réplaced by a temple of Mars. 











America’s Privileges. 
oe 
A NOBLE HEART-TESTIMONY. 
BY REV. ROBERT COLLYER. 


A. C. Hestnc, Editor of the Chicago Staats 
Zeitung :— Dear Sir:—The last time I met 
you was under the lindens in Heidelberg, on 
the last Fourth of July. I was very glad to 
see you, as I think you were to see me, be- 
cause we had long been fellow-citizens, had 
not seen each other for a good while, and then 
it was the great national holiday over here in 
our own country. Flags were flying for-it in 
the beautiful old city by the Neckar, and I hope 
you remember, as I do, how we talked about it 
proudly, and wished we could be where there 
was a celebration, to hear something of the old 
story. I well remember, also, how, before I 
met you, I passed a house where the stars and 
stripes were floating in the summer air, and 
took off my hat and .walked ,bareheaded, with 
wét eyes, with my heart full of love and rever- 
ence for it, because I thought it had never 
seemed so beautiful since the old days when our 
men would bring it from ‘the battle-flelds all 
torn and black. And after I left you, I met a 
harper, and made him understand I would give 
him all that silver if he could play ‘‘Yankee 
Doodle.” What he did play was not very un- 
like what I wanted. He got his reward, and I 
went away feeling as if I had had a celebration 
all to myself. I am not an American citizen by 
birth, as you are not; and I suspect, from our 
family traditions, that my great-grandsire had 
something to do with fighting in the Revo- 
lution on what I now believe to have been 
the wrong side, as some of your countrymen 
did also, perhaps, with less ‘power of choice. 
But two-and-twenty years ago come next May 
I came to this country about as poor a man as 
one so full of concern fur poor men as you are 
would wish to see. My whole wealth was a 
wife, a box of forks, and £4 in money. I had 
tried England until I was nearly twenty-seven, 
and came to the conclusion that if I stayed 
there I must be a very poor man all mg life, 
must work hard for small wages, live from hand 
to mouth, never have a home of my own, see 
my children grow up about me to no better lot, 
have no voice, so far as I could foresee, in the 
government of my country, and when I came 
to be an old man probably go to the poor-house, 
if akind Providence did not find mea home 
among my children, who could have very little 
to spare. 

I remember that, the first month I worked in 
this country, I earned exactly twice as much as 
in the last month I worked in England. I 
found also, for me and mine, the warmest wel- 
come and the kindest consideration wherever I 
went. I had not even dreamed of such gener- 
osity and kindness as I found. That has been 
my experience down to this moment. What 
my fortune has been you partly know, as I 
partly know of yours. How thankful I am for 
it you can only know if you feel as I do for 
what has come to your own life. On the 8th of 
October I had a nice home on the North side; 
it was my own, and I was proud of it; and so 
proud of my position as an American citizen 
that, when I made a speech in Crystal Pal- 
ace, last summer, I told them I didn’t know 
whether I ought not to feel slighted, because 
their Queen had not invited my wife to tea, see- 
ing we also were sovereigns. My children have 
got a noble education, at hardly any cost to me, 
in our public schools, and have such a prospect 
before them as they never could have had if I 
had stayed in the old country. Well, sir, since 
this trouble has risen, of which you have been 
made the leader, these things of which { have 
just spoken have all crowded in and prompted 
me to write this word to you, and, through you, 
to as many of your countrymen as will heed me. 

I presume ourexperience has been very much 
the same. We all left the old countries because 
it was a hopeless fight against poverty and 
caste. We have all found here better wages, 
equal rights, a good education for our children 
in the common schools, and, thank God! many 
of us, before our great calamity, a home we 
could call our own. And if you were one of 
the 48 men, as I hope you were, you found 
here protection, and no questions asked, when 
you had to flee for your liberty or your life. 
Now we are all homeless alike on this North 
side, after a fire about the cause of which there 
are many rumors, while I think there can be 
but one opinion about its fearful devastation, 
this namely : that it never could have gone so far 
and wide if our city had been built of brick in- 
stead of pine, and our roofs and cornices of 
some material calculated to resist the spreading 
it abroad with ten-fold fury through the mate- 
rial we have been using. 

The question now is, How shall we rebuild? 
You have taken the ground that one shall do as 
one did before, if one please. Our city govern- 
ment, for reasons of the most vital importance 
to our present and future welfare, wants us*to 
build so that we shall no more burn down again 
than Montreal will burn down again. This gov- 
ernment, no matter who are the members of it, 
is a part of that great whole we have found of 
such priceless worth. I cannot help the con- 
clusion which you will not deny. I think that 
the majority of those who mad >that gross as- 
sault the other night on our American usages 
were, like myself, men who owe nearly every- 
thing they have in the world to the generous 
opening America has made for us and the life 
that transforms all that will truly enter into it 
from a machine to a man. I should be very 
careful, on the ground of asimple gratitude, then, 
how I went in the teeth of the safeguards to a 
good government these men anc their fathers 
bought and paid for with their most precious 
blood, and how I said much about ‘‘poor men,” 
where no man can be poor as we have known 
poverty, except by his own misconduct. And 
when it comes to be a question, like this one 
now before us, as to whether we shall learn how 
to build a city that shall be fireproof, as nearly 
as human foresight and skill can make one, or 
learn our woful lesson again on the blackboard 
of ten thousand burnt-up homes, I say [ owe the 
home itself to the land I live in—the home and 
all it means, one that I had to leave. So this 
American commonwea!th shall have its way, 
on that ground, as to whether I shall build of 
brick or pine, and | will stand the added cost. 

I put the thing on this ground, first, because 
it seems to me to be the most sacred. But be- 
sides this, I cannot doubt for one moment that, 
in no long time, if we can build as we should, 
the fire-proof house, be it mansion or cottage, 
will be the cheapest as well as the best. For 
the withdrawal of the best insurance companies 
has already left us little better than a horde ot 
defenceless traders at the mercy of our worst 
enemy, while the companies that will spring up 
like mushrooms in their place will be sure to 
abandon us when we need them most. When 
we had our first mass-meeting on the North side 
after the fire, I ventured to pledge myself to ad- 
vise and aid, by all the means in my power, 
any poor man who would come to me and let 
me know his need. I meant by that espe- 
cially any artisan or laborer. It has been 
one of the pleasantest tasks I ever had to 
redeem that pledge as far as I was able; but 
I have done nothing that, in my opinion, 
can begin to be of such worth to them as 
this word of advice will be, if they will follow 
it: That they shall feel, as I do, how America 
has done too well by us to deserve this return 
at our hands, if we are the children she wel- 
comed once to her great home. And if I was 
still a working-man indeed, as I am in sympa- 
thy, I would say to my fellows: Gentlemen. 
poor as we are, our position is too high to let us 
make poverty our plea for doing such a thing as 
this. It might be a decent thing to do where 
the poor man has no chance to get along, and 
must always take an inferior position because 
of his birth and breeding; but ir a land where 
every honest man is a gentleman equal to the 
best, and in a city where the President of the 
republic worked in a leather-store a short time 
ago for less wages, probably, than any good 
bricklayer or carpenter is now getting, I should 
be careful about my place and station. It 
there is a little pinch of poverty just now, 
I would not parade it on a pole with a lantern 
about the streets, and geta man to make speeches 
about it, and try to force the government of my 
city into a false and dangerous position by my 
clamor. That I would say to my fellow-work- 
men, in behalf of the true place every working 
man ought to take in the whole life of the 
country. And then I would say, let us never 
sacrifice a lasting security for a very transient 
advantage. We can save enough, if we try, 
out of our wages to make up the difference ina 
very few months. Nothing since the fire has 





given me more pain than the talks I have had 
with working-men, who would tell me, sadly, 


how the fruit of many years of toil and saving 
went upon that woful Monday. Some of them 
|can never make it up again; they are too old. 
It would never have come on them but for their 
folly in bi as. we did. Yet not 
| mere arethe stars shining down on the 
roof under which I write than that these men’s 
children will have to face just such a calamity 
as their fathers—God help them!—are facing, 
if we build as we built befvre. 
I am truly yours, Rosert Cotirer. 


An Early Love. 
“ors 
CONFESSION OF A HAPPY HEART. 





BY MRS. LYDIA MARIA CHILD. 


Many years ago, when it was June in the sea- 
sons, and the June-of my youth, I went to 
ride with the young lover who is now my 
old lover. The young birches, dressed in 
white, with lively green trimmings, were mov- 
ing to the breath of the breeze, as light and 
airy as a troop of dancing-girls. Spring had 
decorated every tree and shrub with her gar- 
lands of tender, delicate verdure; the sun was 
bright, the air was genial, the sky was pure 
azure, with here and there a fleecy cloud fivat- 
ing like a bridal-veil borne aloft by the winds ; 
the birds were newly-married, and poured forth 
their love in gushes of song. What wonder 
that I remember so well that time when Nature 
and I were young together, in the mating-sea- 
son which brings human souls into spontaneous 
sympathy with all life and love? 

We rode on, like a prince and princess 
through fuiry-land, till we came to an inn with 
the sign of a black horse swinging in the wind. 
It was an old establishment, known to all the 
surrounding region as ‘‘Adam Howe’s Tavern.” 
When his English ancestor came to this coun 
try he bought the land, long before there were 
any villages in its neighborhood, and built a 
house thereon. Such travellers as passed that 
way always found hospitable welcome and re- 
freshment ‘‘for man and beast.” The Howes, 
being industrious and economical, prospered 
well. Generation after generation of the family 
raised abundant crops, whereon they fed them- 
selves and the public. ‘Villages grew up around 
them, and entered into business relations with 
Boston, and the patriarchal homestead became 
more and-more noted as the traveller’s home. 

How well I remember that quaint old room 
where we dined! The posts that supported the 
ceiling stood jutting out, and the massive beams 
that held the frame of the house together were 
visible overhead. The oaken floor was white 
with constant scourings, and looked more re- 
freshingly clean than paint can ever look. The 
looking-glass was adorned with peacock’s feath- 
ers, and under it hung a plump pincushion in 
the shape of a heart, bearing pins arranged in 
the words, ‘‘Remember me.” Of course the 
pins were never taken out, the cushion being 
considered a work of art, an ornament forever. 
On the opposite wall hung a framed picture of 
the family coat-of-arms, brought from England 
by the ancestor whose axe first let sunlight into 
these woods. Through an open window in the 
rear of the house came the fragrance of lilac 
bushes, and the pleasant prattling of a copious 
brook that ran sparkling across the green mead- 
ow. Before the front window strutted a pea- 
cock, with his tail spread to the sunshine, like a 
great oriental fan studded with gems. The 
creature seemed to have a coquettish conscious- 
ness of its beauty; for he would openit proudly, 
then lower it slowly, slowly, so that the sun- 
beams irradiated the prismatic hues as they fell, 
and made them look like a dripping shower of 
sapphires and emeralds. I had always before 
seen the bird carry his plumage in a trail of glory 
behind him; and this new exhibition of the gor- 
geous tints outspread and shimmering in the 
sunshine so delighted me that I clapped my 
hands and shouted. Could sparkling brooks 
and the radiance of peacocks’ feathers fill me 
with such gladness now? I am still childish in 
my love of all forms of beauty, but not with the 
running-over joyousness of youth. 

The dinner was plain and old-fashioned, like 
all else around us; but everything was delicious. 
The flavor of the butter was as delicate and 
sweet as the fragrance of new hay, and its hue 
was golden without the modern aid of coloring- 
matter. The bread was such as can only be 
made by a skillful cook from grain which the 
sunshine has filled with saccharine. I never 
recall that wholesome repast without being re- 
minded of Milton’s Allegro :— 

‘‘Where Corydon and Thyrsis met, 
Are at their savory dinner set, 
Of herbs, and other country messes, 
Which the neat-handed Phyllis dresses.” 

In our case, the ‘‘neat-handed Phyllis” was 
Gerusha, sole daughter of Adam Howe, aided 
by a faithful house-friend near seventy years 
old, who had served in the family all her days, 
and was still as indispensable to the house as 
the house was to her. Miss Howe seemed like 
one who had never been young and gay. Her 
manner had somewhat of Puritanical primness, 
and she looked as if she took life very seriously. 
But her father said ‘‘Gerusha is as good as 
gold;” and her sober face was an index of a 
thoroughly honest and guileless character. She 
and her father and brothers treated us more like 
welcome friends than like travellers stopping 
atatavern. It reminded me of Dr. Johnson’s 
remark, that the best home a man can have is a 
good inn. I felt sorry to leave, and looked 
back lovingly upon the patriarcual old dwelling 
standing in the midst of fertile fields encircled 
by three hundred acres of woodland. 

I never saw the old placeagain. Years after- 
ward Gerusha made me a visit. Her father 
was dead, and I knew she had troubles, though 
she tried. to hide them. A shadow had long 
been coming over the sunshine of her home; 
the shadow which has enveloped so many homes 
in utter darkness. Travellers who stopped 
there to rest their teams were accustomed to 
call for strong drink; and the brother, on whom 
she depended to sustain the reputation of the 
old establishment, paid the penalty which so 
many tavern-keepers have paid for their famil- 
iarity with the accursed thing. Everything 
about him degenerated from its ancient thrifti- 
ness, and began to wear a shabby and discon- 
solate aspect. Gerusha died; debts accumu- 
lated; and finally the primitive old homestead, 
with its fair acres of pasture and woodland, 
passed into the hands of strangers. 

Longfellow has immortalized it as ‘‘The 
Wayside Inn;” but it is aninn no longer. In- 
deed, all the cosy country taverns have vanished 
from this land.as completely as the once hos- 
pitable abbeys have disappeared from Europe. 
The splendid glare of modern hotels eclipses 
their memory; but in them we should seek in 
vain for any such snug corner for comfort as 
that homely and home-like old room to which 
the lilac-bushes wafted their fragrance and the 
brook sang its song of freshness. In hotels, 
‘“‘there’s, of course, everything of the best, 
Gout, ee and fever, and pains in the 
chest ;” i 

but the plain, healthy food of the old-fashioned 
New England taverns cannot be found there; 
and as for taking one’s ease in one’s inn in these 
places of perpetual dress-parade, it is a thing 
not to be thought of. Inebriatien is more ele- 
gant than of old in its allurements; it offers its 
poison in ruby-tinted glass, and entices men 
through the pleasant alley of social companion- 
ship into the dark abyss that furever engulfs 
their manhood. —New York National Standard. 








Napoleon I. a Forger. 
cui 
A REMARKABLE STATE SECRET. 
THE SHIFTS OF IMPERIALISM. 


We believe we have told our readers of the 
curious papers, letters and otherwise, which the 
late inhabitants of the Tuileries left behind them 
—Bonaparte in his confidence of returning 
thither in triumph from Berlin, and his wife in 
her haste to escape from the clutches of the mob. 
Many and curious are the revelations they make ; 
and not the least extraordinary is the confirma- 
tion of the story, which was hushed up some 
five-and-forty years ago, that Napoleon the 
Great added to his other titles to distinction that 
of being a forger of bank-notes on a scale of 
magnificence commensurate with his victories. 
Inthe year 1825 a publication called ‘‘La Chron- 
tcle Indiscrete du YIXth Siécle” contained a 
statement of a retired Hamburg merchant, 
Castel by name, that a French general sent him, 
in 1812, notes of the Bank of England amount- 
ing to £5,000, with a request that he would dis- 
count them, which he did. Not long after he 
discovered that they were forged. The Chron- 
tcle also stated that the British Government 
denounced Napoleon to that of Louis XVIIL., 
in 1814, as a forger. These rumors revived 
from time to time; but there was no evidence 
of their truth, all of which it was said Louis 
Napoleon had bought up. It now appears that 
it was true that he had bought the damaging pa- 
pers; but, through some strange inadvertence, 
had neglected to destroy them. So they fell 
into the hands of his enemies, who forthwith 
published them to the world. 


in-chief to the Ministry of War, was approached 
by M. Desmaret, chief of the secret police, and 
carefully sounded as to his wi ess to doa 
certain very confidential piece of work. Learn- 
ing that it was something that would be damag- 
ing to the enemies of France, he aedateael ; 
and ements were made for furging an in- 
definite quantity of Bank of England notes, by 
means of which Bonaparte believed he could 
ruin his mightiest enemy by ruining her credit. 
A suitable house was taken in a retired street, 
a press provided, and a trustworthy Savoyard 
copperplate-printer employed, and the work 
went bravely on, the minister of police, at first 
Fouché, and afterward the Duc de Rorigo, ex- 
amining the proofs, which were finally submitted 
to Napoleon himself. M. Lale took the precau- 
tion to furnish himself with a paper from the 
minister forbidding any interference with him 
by the police. On one occasion a too zealous 
official made a descent on the establishment, re- 
fusing at first to read the protection. The per- 
sons employed made fight, and serious wounds 
were given and received. When, at last, the 
intruder cast his eyes on the paper, he turned 
pale, trembled from head to foot, begged a thou- 
sand pardons and drew off his forces, and came 
near being dismissed the service. When the 
notes were printed, they were signed by two 
sworn clerks, who had become so skillful as to 
sign a thousand a day. Then the notes were 
thrown on the floor of a room full of dust, and 
brushed about with a horsehair broom, until 
they had the look of much use. After this they 
were done up in bundles and sent to the differ- 
ent seaports, whence they were conveyed into 
England by agents employed for the purpose. 
Five at least of these agents were taken, tried, 
and hanged; and they were the parties that 
suffered the most by this imperial strategy. 

M. Lale was also asked to forge Prussian 
notes; but, as Prussia was then at peace with 
France, and had a resident minister in Paris, he 
prudently declined so dangerous an operation. 
But at a later period he obeyed his imperial 
master and forged Russian notes to a great ex- 
tent, after the war of 1812 had been declared; 
but the reverses of the Russian campaign made 
his labor all in vain. When the Russians en- 
tered Paris, with the other allies, poor Lale 
was in aterrible fright; but was ‘‘quit for the 
fear,” as the French say. The perfect good 
faith with which he performed his part in this 
rascality is one of the most curious circum- 
stances about the matter. To obey his majes- 
ty and to injure his enemies seemed the sim- 
plest duty of a good Frenchman; though he 
himself says of the operation that ‘it was one 
that should be buried in everlasting oblivion, 
since its object was to impoverish kings by ruin- 
ing their subjects.” He kept the secret to his 
death; but his heirs made his papers a not very 
blameworthy means of blackmailing Napoleon 
the Little. Napoleon committed many and 
many a blacker crime than this; but never one 
so despicable, or that would be so damaging to 
his prestige with posterity. Byron, when he 
wrote his Ode on Napoleon Bonaparte, builded 
his rhyme better than he knew when he indig- 
nantly exclaimed : 

‘To think that God’s fair earth hath been 

The footstool of a thing so mean!” 


MISCELLANY. 


Hawk's Nest (Srerras).—(By Bret Harte. )-- 
We checked our pace, the red road sharply 
rounding; 
We heard the troubled flow 
Of the dark, olive depths of pines resounding, 
A thousand feet below. 
Above the tumult of the canon lifted, 
The gray hawk breathless hung; 
Or on the hill a wingéd shadow drifted 
Where furze and thorn-bush clung; 
Or, where half-way, the mountain-side was fur- 
rowed 
With many a seam and scar; 
Or some abandoned tunnel dimly burrowed— 
A mole-hill seen so far. 
We looked in silence down across the distant 
Unfathomable reach ; 
A silence broken by the guide’s consistent 
And realistic speech :— 
‘Walker of Murphy’s blew a hole through 
Peters 
For telling him he lied; 
Then up and dusted out of South Hornitos 
Across the long Divide. 
‘“‘We ran him out of Strong’s and up through 
Eden, 
And ’cross the ford below; 
And up this canon (Peters’s brother leadin’), 
And me, and Clarke, and Joe. 
‘‘He fou’t us game; somehow I disremember 
Jest how the things kem round; 
Some say t’was wadding, some a scattered ember 
From fires on the ground; 
‘*But in one minute all the hill below him 
Was just one sheet of flame; 
Guardin’ the crest, Sam Clarke and I called to 








him, 
And—well the dog was game! 
“He made no sign: the fires of hell were round 


him; 

The pit of hell below. 

We sat and waited, but never found him; 

And then we turned to go. 

‘‘And then—you see that rock that’s grown so 
bristly 

With chapparal and tan— 

Suthin’ crep’ out; it might have been a grizzly ; 

It might have been a man; 

‘‘Suthin’ that howled and gnashed its teeth and 
shouted 

In smoke and dust and flame; 

Suthin’ that sprang into the depths about it, 

Grizzly or man—but game! 

“That's all. Well, yes, it does look rather risky, 

And kinder makes one queer 

And dizzy lookin’ down. A drop of whiskey 

Aint a bad thing right here!” 


Tne Wixp AND THE Moon. — (By George 
MacDonald. )— 

Said the Wind to the Moon, “I will blow you out. 
You stare 

In the air 

Like a ghost in a chair, 

Always looking what I am about. 

I hate to be watched; I will blow you out.” 
The Wind blew hard, and out went the Moon. 
So, deep 

On a heap, 

Of cloudless sleep, 

Down lay the Wind, and slumbered soon— 
Muttering low, ‘I’ve done for that Moon.” 


He turned in his bed: she was there again. 
On high 

In the sky, 

With her ghost eye, 

The Moon shone white and alive and plain. 
Said the Wind,—‘‘I will blow you out again.” 
The Wind blew hard, and the Moon grew dim. 
“With my sledge 

And my wedge 

I have knocked off her edge. 

If only T blow right fierce and grim, 

The creature will soon be dimmer than dim.” 
He blew and he blew, and she thinned to athread. 
“One puff 

More’s enough 

To blow her to snuff! 

One good puff more where the last was bred, 
And glimmer, glum will go to the thread.” 

He blew a great blast and the thread was gone; 
In the air 

Nowhere 

Was a moonbeam bare; 

Far off and harmless the sky-stars shone ; 
Sure and certain the Moon was gone! 


The Wind he took to his revels once more; 
On down 
In town, 
Like a merry-mad clown 
He leaped and hallowed with whistle and roar, 
‘‘What's that!” The glimmering thread once 
more. 
He flew in a rage—he danced and blew ; 
_ But in vain 
Was the pain 
Of his bursting brain; 
For still broader the moon-scrap grew, 
The broader he swelled his big cheeks and blew. 
Slowly she grew—till she filled the night, 
And shone 
On her throne 
In the sky alone, 
A matchless, wonderful, silvery light, 
Radiant and lovely the queen of the night. 
Said the Wind: “What a marvel of power am I! 
With my breath, 
Good faith, 
I blew her to death— 
First blew her away right out of the sky— 
Then blew her in; what strength am I!” 
But the Moon she knew nothing about the affair: 
For high 
In the sky, 
W ith her one white eye, 


CLARKE’S NEW METHOD 


s —FOR— 


REED ORGANS, 


Compiled by an Organist who has a preéminent 
ower of pleasing the public, both by his playing and 
is compositions. Rose quickly into favor on its first 

appearance, and is acknowledged to be a Standard 
Work of the first rank. 


Price, $2.50. 
Beautiful Song. TRUE HAPPINESS....Keller. .35 


HAYDN’S METHOD FOR GUITAR. 


A new and improved method. with Progressive 
Studies, Instrumental Pieces, and a collection of 


Popular Songs. 
Price, $3,00. 


A Set of 25 very good easy Piano pieces for beginners. 
GOLDEN ECHOES . Mack, oun 30 


EATON’S NEW METHOD 
—FOR THE— 
CORNET. 


Learn to “blow your own horn,” by studying this 
new and excellent method, full of Theory. Exercises, 
sparkling Melodies, Trios and Variations, with, if you 
please, Piano accompaniment. Price $1.50. 


The above Songs and pieces sent, post-free, on 
receipt of retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
CHAS. H. DITSON & CO., New York. 
feb3 2t 


GRAND DORE BIBLE. 


PRESENTATION 


TO ADD NOVELTY AND EXTRA VALUE TO 


H. A. BROWN & C0,’S 
Great Book Sales. 


Every Lady and Gentleman, Girl and Boy, who buys 
from our Elegant Stock of Illustrated Books which we 
shall offer until Feb. 15th, only at 


About Half Price, 


may register the name (at our store) of any Boston 
Clergyman to whom they would prefer to give a 


DORE'’S ILLUSTRATED BIBLE, 


TWO SUPERB VOLUMES. VALUE ONE 
DRED AND FIFTY DOLLARS. 


By expending one dollar for books for their own 
use, purchasers are entitled to one vote; by expend- 
ing five dollars, they are entitled to two votes. and an 
additional vote for every five dollars’ worth purchased. 

Mr. BROWN will present this Bible at his Rooms to 
the Clergyman who has received the most yotes on 
the 15th instant. 


Everything Conducted and Guaranteed by Mr. Brown. 
NOTICE EXAMPLE PRICES. 


FRESH, ELEGANT AND PERFECT STOCK. 
SECURE GREAT BARGAINS AND VOTE FOR 
YOUR PASTOR. 


GALLERIES OF STEEL ENGRAVINGS 


With Descriptive Text :-— 


Raphael’s Madonnas; folio, ant....... 3200 00 for 90 00 
Another Copy Prints; half mor.. - 8125 00 for 60 00 
Dore’s Ills. to Hood; folio. cloth. +810 OWfor 6 00 
Birket Foster’s Hood; cloth... ..810 Ofor 5 00 
The Wilkie Gallery; mor. ant. --++$50 00 for 30 00 
National Portraits; 150 Engravings....330 00 for 18 00 
Winkle’s Cathedrals ; 200 Engs., rare... 390 00 for 60 00 
British Art; 90 Engravings, folio, ant..360 00 for 32 00 
Gallery of Vienna; quarto, ant........ 330 00 for 20 00 
Italy Nlustrated ; 2 vol. mor., ant..... #28 00 for 19 00 
Italy and Piedmont; 120 Engs. 4to, mor.336 00 for 25 00 
Wright’s Ireland; 3 vols. half mor... .330 00 for 20 00 
Vernon Gallery; 160 Engs.. Levant..3200 00 for 120 
Shakespeare (Knizht’s); 60 Engs.. 3 v.340 00 for 26 
Waverley Novels; Black (rare) 25 v.$300 00 for 150 
Cooper’s Novels; 32 vols., half calf..3150 00 for 110 
The Thames and Medway, 80 Plates...310 00 for 
London Interiors. 26 Plates 7 00 for 
Environs of London, 26 Plates........ 3 7 00 for 
Portraits avd Landscapes, 26 Plates...3% 7 00 for 
Ireland Scenery, 35 Plates 7 00 for 
Scenery of India, 30 Plates............ 3 7 00 for 

‘ 
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Scottish Scenery. 30 Plates............ $ 7 OO for 
Welsh Scenery, 37 Plates 00 for 
Fine Art Gallery, 22 Plate: ............ 3 7 00 for 
British Engravings. 22 Plates % 7 00 for 
Canadian Scenery, 110 Plates. ant..... $30 00 for 19 

American Scenery ; rcyal 4to, Levanr. 350 00 for 33 

Selected Pictures; rare, mor., ant.....825 00 for 15 00 
Moore’s Works; superb Engs., ant....330 00 for 18 00 
Centennary Shakespeare; 2 vols., ant. 220 00 for 12 00 
Gallery of Sculpture; 30 Eng. (Lev)...380 00 for 50 00 
Dore’s Tennyson and Hood; foli>, ant.125 00 for 80 00 


ELEGANT ILLUSTRATED VOLUMES. 


Lafontaine’s Fables. Dore; 4to. cloth. 15 00 for 9 00 
Wandering Jew; folio, new style....... $9 00 for 6 00 
Poet’s Wit and Humor; small quarto. 310 00 for 5 00 
Quarl’s Emblems; small quarto........ 39 00 for 5 00 
Mysteries of Paris; 700 ills. half mor. .330 00 for 18 00 
Dore’s Munchausen; royal 4to. cloth...38 00 for 4 00 
Dore Gallery ; 250 ills, ant. binding... .390 00 for 60 00 
Thackeray’s Works; 22 vols. Lon. ed. $130 00 for 70 00 
Orr’s Circle of Sciences; 9 vols., half..g40 00 for 22 00 
Michelet’s Bird; superb binding $10 OO for 7 00 
Milton’s Paradise Lost, Dore; ant....$100 00 for 60 00 
Humphrey’s Art of Painting; folio....355 00 for 15 00 
Jones’s Grammar of Ornament........ $60 00 for 30 00 
Jones’s Chinese Ornament............. 355 00 for 15 00 
Universal Decorator: half calf........ 330 00 for 19 00 
Art of Hluminating; imp svo 28 OO for 5 00 
Froissart’s Chronicles ; all illumin’s...360 00 for 35 00 
Botanic Garden; 200 ill’s. 8 vols.......5 20 00 for 12 00 
Wilson’s Ornithology ; 4 vols. half mor.390 00 for 62 00 
Flowering Plants; 50 plates, cloth 

Warner’s Cook-Book ; 250 plates, cloth..g4 00 for 2 25 
Gems of Art; from Masters; cloth $7 OO for 3 50 
English Lakes; etchings. col’d 4to. clothg6 00 for 3 50 
Penley’s Water-Color Sketches........ $10 00 for 6 00 
Gems from Poets; 30 chromos, cloth..g10 00 for 6 00 
Dore’s Crogquemetaine ; royal quarto...g9 00 for 6 00 
Retzsch’s Shakespeare Outlines; ant..315 00 for 10 00 
Pictures English Literature; 4to. cl...810 00 for 5 00 
Millar’s Pictures; Proofs; large 4to...$10 00 for 4 00 
Paris Exposition ; fine 4to. mor #25 00 for 15 00 
Wood’s Nat, History; 3 vols., cloth... $21 00 for 14 00 
Wood’s Animal Kingdom; imp. &vo. cl. 37 00 for 3 75 
Raphael Gallery ; Photographs, 4to....$22 00 fur 13 00 
Beautiful Women; Photographs. 4to..$20 00 for 12 50 
Muspratt’s Chemistry ; 2vols.. hf Russ.g30 00 for 19 00 
National Encyclopedia; 13 vols. hf...$100 00 for 65 00 
Beautiful Bouquets; (Poets ;) cloth....31 50 for 
Selected Poets ; 20 kinds, illustrated ¢].%1 50 for 
Selected Poets; various, illustrated c1.32 00 for 
American Woman’s Home; cloth gilt..%3 50 for 
Men of History; handsome cloth ...... 2 25 for 
Park’s Travels; uniform, cloth, gilt....g2 25 for 


SUPERB ILLUSTRATED BIBLES. 


The Bible. Dore’s engravings, 2 vols..$150 00 for 90 00 
Brown's Folio Bible; early eng’s, ant.3150 00 for 80 00 
Brown’s Folio Bible; mor. antique....g60 00 for 36 00 
Collins, Henry and Scott’s; morocco. .&25 00 for 15 00 
Fletcher’s Folio Bible; plain Levant..@55 00 for 33 00 
Harper’s Folio Bible; superb ant $40 00 for 25 00 
Oxford Quarto Bibles; eng’s, ant $40 00 for 24 00 
Oxford Quarto Bibles; eng’s, ant...... $30 00 for 19 00 
Oxford Quarto Bibles; ill’s, ant $25 00 for 15 00 


BOOXS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 


Dora and Hood's Fairy Realm, superb..g9 00 for 6 00 
sea Wonders; elegant binding, gilt..... 83 00 for 2 00 
Holiday Album; 180 eng’s, and stories..g2 00 for 1 20 
Birds and Flowers; superb illustrations. g1 75 for 1 10 
Tim’s Troubles; prize story, choice 50 for & 
Bible Puzzle Pictures; 750 illustrations. %3 00 for 1 75 
500 Varieties of Story Books 3.0 for 1 75 
600 Volumes Stories and Picture $2 50 for 1 50 
700 Illustrated Story Books.............. $2 00 for 1 25 
800 Story and Picture Volumes.......... $1 50 for 1 40 
900 Select Illustrated Juveniles.......... #1 0Ofor 10 
1000 Elegant Little Volumes 3 75for 50 
Lovely 60 for 35 
Aunt Louisa’s; 100 kinds, colored 8 Svfor 30 
London Toy-Books; 50 kinds, colored..g 2 for 15 


Thousands of Volumes Selected, Superbly Illustrated. 
#37 Suited to All Ages and to All Purses. «yg 
EVERY BOOK IN OUR STOCK 


ILLUSTRATED. 


Orders from a distance sent safely packed, always 
free from extra charge. 

Regular Prices Resumed February 16th. 
Meantime our entire «tock is offered similar in prices 
to the above examples. 


H. A. BROWN & CO., 


144---TREMONT STREET, BOSTON---144 
feb3 2t 
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0 60 
1 00 
1 20 
2 50 
1 35 
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PARLOR BEDS 
CROSBY'S, TREFY’S AND COFFIN’S—The three 
BEST AND CHEAPEST PARLOR-BEDS 

In the market. 
At Wholesale or Retail by 
BOYCE BROTHERS, 


581 and 583 Washington Street, corner of Dix 
Place. 6m dec23 








J.L. FAIRBANKS & CO., 
STATIONERS, 


Account Book Manufacturers, importers and 
dealers in Note and Letter Papers, Envelopes, 
&e., &c. 


133 Washington Street, 


BOSTON. 
J. L. FAIRBANKS, H. G. TUCKER. 
jun27 ly 








WILLIAM DOOGUE. 


Continues to furnish for Balls, Weddings, Parties 
Pic-nics, Festivals, &c., 


BOUQUETS AND FRESH FLOWERS 


of every kind and of the chicest varieties, either by 

special messenger or express, and orders by mail and 

telegraph will be promptly answered. 

FLORAL PLACE GREENHOUSE, 
No. 679 Washington St., 





THAT POPULAR AND 
Well-known Article, 


EXTRACT OF RYE, 


is. without doubt, the very best article that can be 
used to strengthen the system when debilitated by 
Pulmonary Complaints, or weakened by disease ot 
eny kind. 

Bottled by the Proprietors, and sold all over the 
Union to GROCERS, DRUGGISTS, &c. 


C, A. RICHARDS & CO., 


99 Washington Street. 
dec2 eop 


E. G. STEVENS & DAUGHTER, 
CONVEYANCERS, 


No. 5 Pemberton Sq. (Room 23), Boston. 


Examination of Titles of Real Estate in all the 
Counties of the Commonwealth. Drafting of all kinds 
of Instruments relating to Real and Personal Estate. 
Copying done with neatuess and expedition. 

EDWARD GW. STEVENS. Mary E. STEVENS. 
Sept. 30. 3m* 








WILLIAM TUFTS, _ 
No. 737 WASHINGTON STREET, 


(Corner of INDIANA PLACE), 


CATERS, on the shortest notice and at reasonable 
rates, for 


PUBLIC OR PRIVATE PARTIES, 


large or small. Every requisite furnished from Table 

to Dessert, with experienced waiters to attend. 
WEDDING CAKE 

supplied, of the richest quality, got up in handsome 

style. 

Superior Ice-Creams, Cake and Confection- 














PARLOR SUITS 


Covered in English Haircloth, Plush, Brocatell, Silk 
Damask, French Lasting, etc. Also, 


Sofas, Lounges, Easy, Parlor, Rocking, 
AND THE BEST 


PATENT RECLINING CHAIRS 


In the Market. 


CENTER and LIBRARY TABLES, MIRRORS, etc. 
Our work is made from thoroughly kilndried stock 
by experienced workmen, and our facilities are unsur- 
passed for the production of first-class FURNITURE 
warranted in every particular. Purchasers will find 
it greatly to their advantage to examine our large and 
superior assortment before making their selections. 
ye import direct from the manufacturer, Sumue/ 
Laycock’s best English Haircloth. 


BRAMAN, SHAW & CO., 


27 SUDBURY STREET, BOSTON. 
FACTORY AT EAST CAMBRIDGE, MASS 


NEW ENGLAND 


MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO., 


No. 39 State Street, 
BOSTON. 
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ACCUMULATED FUND JAN. 1, 1868, 


$9,000,000. 
SURPLUS TO BE DISTRIBUTED TO MEMBERS, 


$490,000, 


to be allowed in settlement of notes or accredited ir 
payment of premium where parties have paid all cash. 
Distributions Annually. 

ALL POLICIES NON-FORFEITABLE under the law: 
of Massachusetts (See Statute of April 10, 1861), to the 
extent of their value. 

The following Table will show the time that a Lif 
Policy, issued by this Company, will continue ii 
force aftcr the annual cash. payment of premium ha: 
ceased, no other condition of the policy being vio. 
lated. Only four different ages, and seven payment 
are given; but they will suffice to show the practical 
working of the law referred to above. 

PAYMENTS IN CASH. 


ents. 


1 Payment. 
3 Payments 
4 Payments. 
6 Payments 
7 Payments. 


2 Paym 


725 
246.5 
56 6 
86.0 


| : 
é 1 : 2 
40 1 49 1254 1235 166 27 





Policies issued to the amount of 

$20,000, 
on a single life, on the LIFE or ENDOWMENT plan. 
This Company is now entering upon its twenty-fifth 
year, and has at risk 


$68,000,000. 


For pamphlets or circulars giving details of the 
Company’s operations, address either the President 
or Secretary. BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
JOSEPH M. GIBBENS, Secretary. 

Wa. W. MORLAND, M.D., Medical Examiner. 


WALTER C. WRIGHT, Actuary. jan6 








ARTISTIC PAINTING. 


CHRISTOPHER NEEDHAM, 


Fresco Painter, 


In Encaustic, Oiland Distemper Colors. Also, House 

and Sign Painter, Imitator of Wood and Marble. 

Rooms 608 Washington Street, Boston. 
(RESIDENCE WEST NEWTON, MASS.) 


Mr. N. is prepared to design and execute every de- 
scription of wall and ceiling decoration for churches. 
public buildings, private residences, halls, hotels, etc 
Gilding and Embossing on Glass. Every descriptior 
of wood finished in wax and oi] filling, and in varnis} 
or French polish. 3m jan6 


SAVINGS BANK LIFE INSURANCE. 


By ELIzvR WRIGHT, 
FORMERLY INSURANCE COMMISSIONER 
OF MASSACHUSETTS. 

HIS is an imperial octavo of 210 pages, 
with steel-engraved diagrams, making life- 
insurance, as it is and as it ought to be, intel- 
ligible to all. It contains 268 tables, never 
before published, giving the various values, for 
every year of its possible existence, of every 
desirable policy—information likely to be worth 
twice its cost to every person who has or needs 
insurance on his life. 
It will be sent by mail, postpaid, on the re- 
ceipt of $5.00. 
Address ELIZUR WRIGHT, 


39 State St., Boston. 
ly 





LEN, 


PHOTOGRAPHER, 


24 Temple Place, Boston, 


Invites the attention of the public to the superior 
quality of the Photographs he is now making. These 
pictures combine some of the latest improvemements 
in French and German Photography, and are believed 
to be equal to anything produced in the city. tf novi 





CREOSOTED LUMBER, 
For Planking Wharves, Stables, Bridges, 
Basement Floors, 

And for all purposes where early decay renders such 
places a nuisance and unhealthy, both to the human 
race and dumb beast, the material used in preserving 
the wood being one of the best known disinfectants 
yet discovered. and the wood treated in this way will 
last at least twice as long and retain its preservative 
qualities. Wood is strengthened, made to last longer, 
and a promotor of good health by thistreatment. Itis 
especially desirable in Green Houses or damp places 
as all vermin usually found in such places are entirely 
destroyed by this process. PLANK, JOIST and RoarRpDs 
constantly on hand or treated to order at short notice. 


REAL ESTATE. 


S. P, TOLMAN & E, A. HUNTING, 


Improvers, Valuers, and General Agents 


—~or— 


REAL ESTATE, 


No. 11 Bromfield Street, Boston. 
dec2 








SUPERIOR! 


66 HOWE 99 


Sewing Machines. 


— AND — 


BUTTERICK'S PATTERNS. 
PLUMMER & WILDER, 


jan20 144 Tremont Street, Boston. 








BLACK WALNUT 


CHAMBER SETS, 


AND OTHER 
RICH AND FASHIONABLE, 


WELL-MADE AND SUBSTANTIAL 


FURNITURE! 


BEAL & HOOPER’S 


WHOLESALE WAREROOMS, 


HAYMARKET SQUARE. 


decl6 tf 





BANKERS. 


KIDDER, PEABODY & CO,, 


40 State Street. 





DEALERS IN 


EXCHANGE ON LONDON AND PARIS, 
and the other Principal Cities of Europe. 
Also, EXCHANGE ON SAN FRANCISCO 
and MONTREAL. 

UNITED STATES BONDS. 

GOLD SOLD FOR DUTIES and other pur- 
poses. 

GOLD AND GOLD COUPONS BOUGHT. 

LETTERS OF CREDIT ISSUED, available 
in all parts of the world. 

K., P. & Co. are now prepared to draw bills and 
issue credits on ANDREWS & CO., 10 Place Ven 
lome, Paris. nov25 


BONDS. 


ILLINOIS TOWN BONDS. 


TEN PER CENT. INTEREST. 
Issued under the new 
STATE FUNDING BILL. 
Principal and Interest collected by the STATE 
TREASURER, and paid in New York City. 
—ALSO— 


Northern Pacific R. R. 7 3-10s. 
The Road is rapidly building, and the SECURITY 
{Ss VERY STRONG. 
—ALSO— 
BURLINGTON, CEDAR RAPIDS 
NESOTA 7s. Gold. 
MICHIGAN LAKE SHORE 
The above are completed roads. 
{8S ASSURED. 





& MIN- 


R. R. 8s 
THE SECURITY 


—ALSO— 

CENTRAL AND UNION PACIFIC R. R. 
BONDS, all issues, and all first-class securities 
in the market. 

FOR SALE BY 


M. BOLLES & (60., 
90 State Street. 
GOVERNMENTS AND ALL OTHER SECURI 


[IES RECEIVED IN EXCHANGE AT HIGHEST 
PRICES. deed 





AMES PLOW COMPANY, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
Agricultural Implements and Machines. 
DEALERS IN 


Seeds, Fertilizers, and other requirements 
of Agriculturists and Agricultural Districts. 


Quincy Hall, Boston, 
jan6 and 53 BEEKMAN ST., New York. 
__ DRUGS, PAINTS, ETC. 


Dicom RICHARDSON & CO., 








DEALERS IN 
DRUGS, PAINST, OILS, VARNISHES, JAPANS, &c. 
IMPORTERS OF 
GERMAN WINDOW GLASS. 
No. 61 Broad, cor. Milk Street. Boston. 


CLOTHING, ETC. 
1S alcatel, MOULTON 
MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN 


MEN’S AND BOYS’ CLOTHING, 


107 Summer Street (Opposite Devonshire), 
Boston. 


C.C. MoULTon,§ R. P. GODDARD, 
SLU, E. F. MILLER. ly 


10¥4-3m 





iC OF 








4. W. BEARD, 
feb3 H.C. E 





CLOTHING AT WHOLESALE, 
152 Devonshire Street, Boston. 


J. H. FREELAND, WINSLOW HERRICK, 
L. L. HARDING. Siras W. Loomis, 
OLIVER RICHARDSON, F. H. WILLIAMS, 
10v4 JOHN HamMiLton. 


yy atte BURDETT & YOUNG, 


6m 





MANUFACTURERS AND JOBRERS OF 
MEN AND BOYS’ CLOTHING, 
79 Franklin and 130 Devonshire Street, Boston. 


C. V. WHITTEN, A.S. YOUNG, 
H. 8. BURDITT, Cc. C. Goss. 


INSURANCE. _ 


rept?-6m 





( UINCY MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE 
COMPANY. 
CASH FUND OVER $425,000. 
INSURES 
Dwelling Tiouses, 
Household Furniture, 
Store Luildings, 
Churches, 
Farm Property, 
And all risks of the safer class of hazards, and is pay- 
ing 50 per cent. dividend on all expiring years’ risks, 
and per cent. on annual risks. : 
All losses promptly adjusted and paid. 
aw@ This Company has paid over @500,000 in losses, 
and over $300,000 in dividends, since commencement 


of business. fifteen years ago. 
ISRAEL W. MUNROE, President. 


CHARLES A. HOWLAND, Secretary. 
HOME OFFICE: Quincy, MA&s. Sa : 
BOSTON OFFICE: No. 12 Brazer’s Building, rear No. 
novls 27 State Street. 3m 


'THE NORTH AMERICAN FIRE INSUR- 
ANCE COMPANY, having 

Cash Assets Exceeding $600,000, 

continue to insure against hazards by fire,on MER- 

CHANDISE. FURNITURE and other property ;. also, on 

BUILDINGS, for one or five years, not exceeding 

$20,000 


on one risk; also, insures Dwellings and first-class 
stores — at their office, No. 1 Old State 


House, Boston. 
DIRECTORS: 
— A. Whitney, 
Silas Peirce, John Jeffrief. Jr., Jacob Sleeper, 
Albert Bowker, A. A. Wellington, Paul Adams, 
John P. Ober, Sampson Reed, Ed. bad 5g tote, 
C- Hany Parker, Franklin Haven, Samuel E. Sawyer, 








For further information address or apply to J. F. 








Motionless miles above the air, 








It appears that in 1810 a M. Lale, engraver- 


She had never heard the great Wind blare. 


Oct.7. Between Common and Warrenton. 3m 


PAUL & CO., 441 Tremont St., Boston. tf-jan6 


« 
Irina UR ALF RPE ARRON i Di RRIF Ha 


Benj. Ezra C. Dyer. Addison L. Clarke. 
) » “ALBERT 1 BOWKER, Presidect. 
InviwG Morse, Secretary. febs 
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